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CORRESPONDENCE 


———— 


Come-Outers 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

There has been considerable adverse 
criticism appearing from time to time in 
THE CHRISTIAN RecGisTer and other publi- 
cations about the so-called “come-outers” 
in our denomination.* Indeed, the name, 
with some, has already become a term of 
reproach. Among our ministers are not 
the majority, including the most influen- 
tial ones, “come-outers’? And what of 
our laity? 

As a “come-outer’” myself—one who 
came out from the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh—I rise to the defense of those 
who have left the denominations of their 
fathers and mothers and come into the 
Unitarian Church for the liberty and free- 
dom which have always been heralded 
as its most glorious offering. 

Practically every great movement in 
history that has resulted in a new ad- 
vance for the forces of Christian prog- 
ress has been made, or at least funda- 
mentally aided, by the “come-outer.” 

Take Christianity itself as a_ typical 
illustration. Who gave it its world-wide 
appeal and missionary fervor? The 
Apostle Paul, a “come-outer.” The early 
disciples were provincial—merely evan- 
gelists to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. They were not particularly  in- 
terested in the “foreign dogs,” as the non- 
Jews were called, and if the propagation 
of Christianity had been left to the 
twelve disciples, it is very doubtful if it 
would have ever reached beyond the 
bound of Jewish circles. 

But the Apostle Paul and his fellow 
“come-outers” came on the scene and gave 
Christianity an international note and a 
universal appeal. Had it. not been for 
Paul, you and I would probably never 
have heard of Christianity. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether the name Christian 
‘would have come into existence. Through 
the noble missionary activities of these 
early “come-outers,’ we are what we are 
to-day, religiously. 

Orthodoxy seems to be the same in all 
fields and ages, the world over. Folks get 
their partial and often petty philosophies 
all framed and hung in the various 
niches of their mind, and they resent 
any change of position that new a 
might necessitate. 

Indeed, the mind all too easily gets 
into a rut—which, as someone has said, 
is merely a grave with both ends out— 
and desires to remain there. 

The difficulty to-day, it seems, is that 
those ministers and laymen who-were not 
born into the Unitarian movement, and 
who would even go beyond the bounds 
described by Parker and Channing, are 
pointed to as “come-outers,” as dissenters, 
who cannot appreciate the historic liberal 
faith of the Unitarian denomination. 

But what has happened during the past 
century, since the days of Parker and 
Channing, in every field of human en- 


*There was one such letter of aspersion by 
James Sullivan, an officer associated with the 
educational work of the State of New York, 
in The New York Times, August 26, 1928. 


deavor? Mighty changes and tremendous 
advances have taken place. Yet certain 
ministers who were born into the liberal 
faith, and schooled in the religious phi- 
losophy of these early Unitarian leaders, 
feel that they have reached the utmost 
heights of religious possibilities, and to 
those who urge further advancement they 
give the derisive name, ‘“come-outers,”’ 
and look upon them much as many Bos- 
ton Unitarian ministers looked upon Theo- 
dore Parker after he had delivered his 
famous sermon on ‘The Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity.” 

On the other hand, there was never a 
time in the history of human _ society 
which underwent such great changes, and 
made such progress as is being made 
to-day. And there was never a time when 


the forces of liberal religion were called 


upon so strongly to do likewise as 
they are to-day. It is to the credit of 
the “come-outers,’ and particularly the 


humanists, who are leading the vanguard 
of religious liberalism, that they are en- 
deavoring to keep apace with this modern 
progress. If they ask their fel'ow min- 
isters to quit calling names and join the 
advance and march with them, it is be- 
cause they would have them help along 
that great upward and onward trend of 
mankind, not only in the field of liberal 
religion, but in the fields of sociology, 
psychology, and the economic and indus- 
trial sciences, where to-day conservatism 
has such a stronghold. 

The “come-outers” are the pioneers— 
discarders of tradition whether orthodox 
or liberal—the advance guards of prog- 
ress. So do not dub them with names, 
but join them and march with them, 
struggling together for the higher vistas 
of truth, as well as for the humanization 
of our present social order, for the re- 
making of to-day’s world, with all its 
poverty and disease, its injustice and war, 
into a world closer to the heart’s desire, 
wherein reigneth righteousness, peace, and 
brotherhood. James C. Coreman. 

JACKSONVILL®, Fua. 


From H. Cerf Straus 


To the Editor of Tum CrristrAn REGISTER :— 


A copy of your review of my book, 
“Reason and religion,” under date of May 
31, 1928, has just come to my attention. 
Many thanks for the space you have so 
kindly given to my feeble effort. 

I feel, however, that your reviewer, 
G. R. D., has mistaken the form of phi- 
losophy that I have attempted to incor- 
porate in my system. He states, ‘This 
is in essential the position of Bishop 
Berkeley ; when we explain matter away, 
we, at the same time, get rid of the many 
perplexing problems that arise in connec- 
tion with it.” 

It is not our purpose, nor has it ever 
been our theory, that we should do away 
with the material. We can hardly be 
called a Berkeleian idealist; our entire 
thesis is based upon the absolute reten- 
tion of the material. We believe that the 
material and the ideal can be brought to- 


(2) 


gether on the plane of the individual per- 
sonality, where the real compromise be- 
tween the two extreme schools of ma-_ 
terialism and idealism takes place. 
Hoping that you will give this letter 
space in your columns, asking at the same 
time that you send me copy of same and 
any further discussion on the matter. 
H. Crerr STRAUS. 
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The Celebration in India 


To the Editor of Tam CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

I am just in receipt of personal letters 
from India, under date of August 28, 
stating that the centenary celebration of 
the founding of the Brahmo Samaj had 
begun under highly favoring auspices. 
Delegates in unexpectedly large numbers 
from all parts of India had arrived in 
Calcutta. At the opening meeting, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore took the principal 
part in the divine service, and gave a 
highly impressive address on the Life and 
Work of Ram Mohun Roy, the Founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj. This was the more 
gratifying from the fact that Dr. Tagore 
had been rather seriously ill for several 
months, and it was a matter of general 
rejoicing that he had so far recovered as 
to allow him to be present and take so 
prominent parts. His address is to ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Modern 
Review (Calcutta). 

It was greatly regretted ane the Uni- 
tarian delegates from America could not 
be present at the opening meetings. They 
will be warmly welcomed when they ar- 
rive later. The Centenary Committee has 
planned an extensive program of meet- 
ings, consisting of lectures, addresses, 
social gatherings, and so forth, to be held 
in the various large cities of India, and 
to continue on until into January. As is 
known to many of the readers of THE 
CrristrAN Register, the American dele- 
gation will be an influential and _ thor- 
oughly representative one, consisting of 
Dr. Southworth, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and Mrs. South- 
worth; Dr. J. H. Lathrop, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. Lathrop; and Dr. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference and 
president of Lombard College. These © 
American Unitarians will take prominent | 
parts in all the later meetings of the 
centennial program. 

It is greatly regretted that Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, who was so long president of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
not be able to go, as was originally 
expected. 

President Southworth will have the ad- 
ditional pleasure in connection with his 
visit to India of meeting and renewing 
his friendship with a number of Brahmo — 
Samaj young men who have been his stu- - 
dents in Meadville and who are now sery- - 
ing Brahmo congregations as ministers. 

In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, just at 
hand, I see the happy announcement that 
Dr. Reese is to give a series of three 
lectures before the University of Madras. 
I have received also the gratifying word 
that Dr. Southworth is to give a similar 
pis at the same university. i 
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Protestantism in Northern Ireland 


. It is vigorous and determined on “Independence Day” 


BELFAST. 


HAT Independence Day is in the 

United States, that the Twelfth of 
July is in Northern Ireland, and only 
those who have been there can have any 
idea of what it really means to the people. 
To me, now a citizen of Belfast, “The 
Twelfth” was an eye-opener. I have 
never seen anything like it in my life, 
though I was in Paris just after the 
War, when President Wilson came over 
to take part in shaping the treaty of 


i Versailles, and all Paris turned out to 


acclaim the ‘Saviour of France’ as he 
rode in triumphal procession through the 
grand boulevards. That was an unforget- 
table sight, and the long, pallid face and 
grave dignified mien of one of the most 
historic of American Presidents in his 
great hour remains an indelible image on 
my mind, framed in the popular ecstasy 
of a liberated capital. 


The Big Parade 


That was to be in at the capture of a 
unique but passing national emotion. But 
Belfast and Ulster repeat these scenes 


‘every year and throw into them the deep 


significance and disciplined resolution of 
something more than an impressive spec- 
tacle and a public holiday. The insistent 
long-drawn-out march of feet and the 
Corybantie beating of huge drums, till 
blood is sometimes drawn from the wrists, 
alike symbolize the sleepless vigilance, the 
tireless will, and the fervid intensity of 
feeling with which the spirit of Ulster 
guards its union with the ideals and des- 
tinies of Great Britain over the water, 
and preserves its Protestant rights and 
liberties, its “civil and religious liberty,” 
against the menace or encroachment of 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system 
with its inalienable claims and inevitable 


tyranny. 


It was a grisly, drizzly morning, over- 
hung with the clouds which appear to hold 
a rarely disputed, seldom broken, empire 
over the City of Belfast, when I took up 
my position among the lines of spectators 
in one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city to watch the march of the Orangemen 
to the field of their demonstrations and 
speeches a few miles out. I stood for an 
hour and a half, while file after file of 
men—old men some, but mostly middle- 
aged and young—tramped by in what 
seemed an unending stream. These were 
the Orange Lodges, and among them a 
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large number of Temperance and Total 
Abstinence societies, connected with the 
churches in many cases, whose motto is 
devotion to the King and Throne, fidelity 
to the Constitution and the Orange Insti- 
tution, brotherly love, and loyalty to Prot- 
estant faith and freedom. 

It was evident they nearly all belonged 
to the artisan and working class, with 
just a few ministers of religion. But the 
middle classes of Belfast were conspicu- 
ous by their absence, whether because this 
method of witnessing to their principles 
does not appeal to their taste in normal 
times, or because it is impossible for the 
comfortable classes to emulate the democ- 
racy in enthusiasm for principles. It is 
said there were over two hundred and 
thirty large silk banners carried, while 
the various bands of bagpipes, flutes, ac- 
cordions, brass trumpets, with kettle- 
drums, numbered eighty. The banners, 
though expensive and regarded with much 
pride and honor, were for the most part 
extraordinarily ugly, most of them depict- 
ing critical scenes in the career of King 
William III., who came over from Orange 
to fight the battle of Protestantism against 
the Roman Catholic hope which centered 
in James II., and who won immortal fame 
and an undying memory when he crossed 
the Boyne and relieved the heroic defend- 
ers of Londonderry. 


Turbulence That Was 


The procession I have described indeed 
was in celebration of the 238th anniver- 
sary of that historic and crucial event, 
which set the seal of victory on the Prot- 
estant cause in Northern Ireland. 

One could not but remark on the peace 
and orderliness of the demonstration, so 
different from the turbulent circumstances 
which used to be a feature of it less than 
fifty years ago. Then it was necessary 
to have strong cordons of police armed 
with rifles at certain points, and dis- 
tributed over the route of march, while 
plain clothes police moved among the dense 
erowds; for the demonstrators had to run 
the gauntlet of Roman Catholic opposi- 
tion and passion in the shape of missiles 
of various kinds. 

These earlier manifestations of racial 
and religious conflict are described as 
follows in The Belfast Post: “Uniformed 
police at every danger point, plain clothes 
constables perambulating everywhere, 
mounted men patroling places at which a 


eruption. 


collision of Orangemen and Catholics 
might be possible, mounted district inspec- 
tors galloping hither and thither direct- 
ing baton charges or other operations for 
repressing disorder, and city magistrates 
anxiously awaiting at their several posts 
the summons to back up with their au- 
thority the efforts of the police.” 

Belfast on the morning of the Twelfth 
seemed like a city in a state of siege; 
for in addition to the hundreds of police 
on “riot duty,” as they called it, the 
soldiers in the barracks were kept stand- 
ing to arms lest their assistance should 
prove necessary. 


Resistance 


To-day, however, there are few police 
in evidence and the demonstration through 
the city passes off with no turbulence but 
that of big drums and speeches. Ulster 
points to the change as a sign of the 
spirit of constitutionalism and orderliness 
in her citizens, but it is no doubt also 
due to the fact that the Roman Catholics 
are numerically far outmatched and pre- 
fer to lie low, as well as to the circum- 
stance that in these days religious pas- 
sions and rivalries comparatively dor- 
mant in default of some crisis to fling 
them up to the surface again in active 
Anyhow, these remarkable pro- 
cessions and carnivals of oratory, which 
are annually repeated—England across 
the water all unconcerned and for the 
most part unwitting—awaken the as- 
tonished visitor and stranger to some 
sense of the strong, ominous undercur- 
rents of religious and political feeling in 
Northern Ireland. They indicate how 
hopeless it is to expect within measure- 
able time the unity of all Ireland under 
an Irish Free State Government acknowl- 
edging only a nominal fealty to the 
British throne. They further serve to 
show that the Protestant population of 
Ulster will resist and perish sooner than 
submit to any authority of a Roman 
Catholic character and tendency. 

One now understands that the arming 
and marching and drilling of Ulstermen 
under Lord Carson when, just before the 
Great War, there was a threat that an 
English Liberal Government would in- 
elude them in an Irish Home Rule Sys- 
tem, was no mere farce or flash in the 
pan but the proposition of determined men 
for resistance against a measure which 
they were profoundly convinced would be 
fatal to the security and well-being of 
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both Great Britain and of Ireland itself. 

One also understands why, when the New 
Prayer Book came, on the first occasion 
of its presentation to Parliament before 
the House of Lords, Lord Carson delivered 
the most fiery and eloquent speech against 
it. In spite of the ecclesiastical subtle- 
ties and diplomacies of an almost solid 
block of Bishops, led by the prestige of 


Canterbury and York, the Irish Arch- 


bishop and all sections of the Irish Prot- 
estant Church never wavered in their in- 
terpretation of the New Book as in its 
controversial alterations a victory for 
Roman Catholic theory and practice over 
the traditional Protestant position, and in 
this estimate the majority of the House 
of Commons proved to be with them—a 
majority, however, due not to the action 
of the members for English constituencies, 
but of those who represented Scottish, 
Welsh, and North Irish opinion. 

Let there be no mistake about it— 
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Anglicanism may be ready to play with 
dangerous tendencies and put its hand 
into the fire to be burned, in the interests 
of what it calls comprehension and in an 
attempt to hold together opposites of doc- 
trine and sacrament; but the plain com- 
mon sense and simple conviction of the 
country still regards clarity, consistency, 
and principle as of more significance and 
value than legalized and consecrated con- 
fusion. Nor can it be disputed that 
whether or no Archbishops and Bishops 
were right that the new Communion sery- 
ice was rather less Roman Catholic than 
the old, it was curiously excogitated and 
calculated with a view to its being ac- 
ceptable to a party in the Church which 
is a Romanizing party and which, if suc- 
cessful, would make the religion of Eng- 
land to be, in no important religious re- 
spect, different from that of Rome. 
Roman Catholics are in a minority in 
England; though they are scenting new 
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hopes on the English air they are still 
on the back benches, and England may 
think it can afford to treat Romanizing — 
tendencies lightly. But the case is differ- 
ent in Ireland. 

Northern Ireland believes that if the 
ancient unreformed religion of the land 
regained a supremacy in Ulster, it would 
be to the menace of the latter’s liberty, 
prosperity, and distinctive character, and 
Ulster only needs to look round on Euro- 
pean nations and European history to find 
ample confirmation of its shrewd instinct 
in this matter. Situated as it is in a 
predominantly Roman Catholic land, it 
eannot forecast the issues with England’s 
detachment or nonchalance; it knows that 
eternal vigilance is for it the price of 
liberty, and thus its Protestantism is more 
self-conscious, more reflective, more vigor- 
ous and determined. Ulster knows that 
Protestantism is its life and Roman 
Catholicism its death. 


They Came from Many Lands, 
_ of Every Faith, for Peace 


leaders of world’s religions in a glorious cause 


At Geneva, 


“TyPHACE is one of the loftiest possible 

aims of united human endeavor. It 
is spiritual in its very nature and implicit 
in the teachings of all religions.” 

Such are the opening sentences of the 
message which 150 men and women rep- 
resenting all the principal living faiths of 
the world sent back to all parts of the 
earth from the preliminary conference 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, September 
13, 14, and 15. To this gathering, called 
by the Church Peace Union, came Chris- 
tians and Jews, Hindus, Confucians, Bud- 
dhists, and Mohammedans. It was a most 
stirring experience to be a member of this 
group. 


Mohammedans for Peace 


It was a picturesque assembly. Many 
of the delegates from the Far East came 
in their native garb. The Mohammedans 
were all turbaned and bearded; and many 
of the Hindus, particularly the women, 
wore the beautiful flowing garments of 
the East. Perhaps the most picturesque 
of all was a Confucian professor from the 
University of Peking who addressed the 
assembly in a gorgeous blue-and-white 
silk gown with black Chinese formal head- 
dress, and who carried in his hand a 
beautifully carved bamboo escutcheon | of 
his office as the Chinese religious leader. 

While most of us were in conventional 
Western dress, the splotches of color in 
the audience and on the platform were 
convincing evidence that this was not 
‘simply a conference of Occidentals. 

This evidence was not only to the eye. 
The speakers who led the discussion, and 
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Department of Social Relations, A. U. A. 


the members of the various committees 
who took an active part, were quite as 
frequently representatives of non-Chris- 
tian as of Christian religions. Several of 
the Hindu speakers opened their remarks 
with beautifully intoned prayers in San- 
skrit, and no one left the meeting without 
a knowledge of at least one Sanskrit 
word, the key word of all the teaching of 
the great Buddha—*Shanti,” the word for 
‘neace.” But every speaker—all of them 
were scholars and leaders in their respec- 
tive faiths—emphasized the fact that his 
religion stood, above all, for peace. 

For us from the West the quotations 
from the Koran, with its passionate appeal 
for peace and brotherhood, were partiecu- 
larly illuminating. We have thought of 
Mohammedanism as primarily a religion 
of force, but the Mohammedan speakers 
who addressed us assured us that their 
fatth had suffered, as our faith has 
suffered, by the acts of its adherents. 


1,000 Delegates in 1930 


In the non-Christian world, Christianity 
is looked on as a religion of force and 
war, and certainly if one reviews the his- 
tory of the Christian: nations one can 
scarcely wonder. But the three-day ses- 
sion convinced every delegate present that 
the essential note of all religions. was 
peace; Mohammed and Buddha, Jesus and 
Confucius, and all the great teachers and 
seers who followed these pioneers, were 
teachers of peace. , : 

Such being the case, it was no wonder 
that, assembled in Geneya these men and 


» ference. 


women felt that it was high time that the 
religions of the world together should 
make plans for a co-operative attack on 
war and injustice. 

Under the chairmanship of Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago, 
this provisional group labored for three 
days, and as a result decided to call a 
conference of a thousand delegates from 
all the world religions to meet, probably 
in the year 1930, and if possible in the 
East. The name of the conference is to 
be the Universal Religious Peace Con- 
Its purposes are “to put in 
motion the joint spiritual resources of 
mankind. It designs neither to set up 
a formal league of religions nor to com- 
pare the relative values of faith nor to 
espouse any political or social system.” 
In its message to the world the pre- 
liminary committee stated the objects of 
the forthcoming conference as follows: 


1. TO STATE the highest teachings 
of each religion on peace and the 
causes of war. 


2. TO RECORD the efforts of reli- 
gious bodies in furtherance of 
peace. 


38. TO DEVISE means by which men 
of all religious faiths may work 
together to remove existing ob- 
stacles to peace; to stimulate in- 
ternational co-operation for peace 
and the triumph of right; to secure 
international justice, to inerease 
good will, and thus to bring about 
in all the world a fuller realization 
of the brotherhood of men. 


4. TO SEEK opportunities for con- 
certed action among the adherents 


* _ 
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of all religions against the spirit of 


violence and the things that make 
for strife. 


The preliminary conference divided it- 
self into three committees, the first under 
the chairmanship of Rev. William P. 
Merrill, D.D., of New York City, devoting 
itself to the general proposal as to the 
holding of such a conference and as to 
the time and place. The second com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mount- 
ford Mills of Great Britain, prepared the 
message of the preliminary committee; 
and the third committee, under the chair- 
manship of Julian Monod of France, on 
ways and means, and of which I had the 
good fortune to be a member, set up the 
preliminary organization. f 

During the course of the conference, ad- 
dresses were delivered by outstanding rep- 
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voted to set up an executive committee of response to the appeal of the Church 
seventy, to be chosen by a committee of Peace Union, may I list the names of some 
fifteen, themselves chosen from among of the delegates present, with their reli- 


the membership of the conference. 
Mathews is chairman of this committee, 
and Rev. Henry A. Atkinson executive 


secretary. 


Which Comes First? 


A very interesting feature of the con- 
ference was a devotional service held 
Thursday morning, September 13. This 
service was compiled by Dr. Robert E. 
Hume of New York City from the sacred 


writings of all the great religions of the © 


world. It was very significant, however, 
that despite the catholicity of Dr. Hume’s 
compilation, there was a reaction among 
some of the delegates that even this was 
not catholic enough! 


Dr. gious connections: - 


Ruhi Effendi Afnan, Bahai 

Baroness Melline d’Asbeck, Evangelical 

Sigismond Balizer, Mosaique 

Mrs. Edith M. H. A. Bigland, Society of 
Friends, England 

Edward W._ Blatchford, 
U.S.A. 

Rey. Bauhofer, Christian Social Insti- 
tute, Geneva 

A. R. Dard, Islam (Ahmedujya Move- 
ment) 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
U.S.A. 

Dr. S. K. Datta, Christian 

Countess Dohna, Protestant 

Vice-Admiral 8S. R. Drury-Lowe, Church 
of England 


Christian, 


Universalist, 


LEADERS OF MANY LANDS AND SPOKESMEN FOR DIVERS FAITHS, ALL FOR PEACE 


The above picture was taken the first day of the conference in front of the Athénée, the building of the Société des Arts in Geneva. 
An interesting part of the picture is the fourth row. Directly in the center is Rev. S. Parkes Cadman with a clerical collar, flanked on his 


left by Chief Rabbi Hertz of the British Empire and on his right by Dr. K. N. Das Gupta of India. 
the first row, fourth from the left, Archbishop Germanos and, directly in the center, Dr. Chen Huan Chang of Peking. 
left is Dean Shailer Mathews of Chicago, and on Dean Mathews’ left is C. F. Andrews, the representative of Gandhi. 
Charles H, Pennoyer. 
In the second row on the extreme left is Dr. 
behind Dean Mathews in the second row is Bishop McDowell of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


man on his left is Rev. 
A. Lapp of Marquette University. 


Among others in the picture are, in 
The third on his 
The second gentle- 


On the extreme right of the first row is Dr. Dexter, and the man on his right is Dr. John 


Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the conference. 


Immediately 


‘and near the left door are to be found 


Rey. Dr. William P, Merrill and Rev. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 


Srevtatives ‘of the various faiths. Among 
them are Chief Rabbi Hertz of the British 
Empire; His Highness the Maharajah of 
Burdwan; Dr. T. Tomoeda of Japan; 
J. Yusuf Ali of India; Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman of New York; C. F. Andrews of 
India; Pandit Jagadish.Chandra Chat- 
terji, a leading Indian Brahmin; Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson; Professor J. W. Hauer 
of Germany. One public meeting was held 
with Dr. Fridjtof Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer, presiding. This meeting was es- 
pecially interesting, because in addition to 
Dr. Nansen another great explorer, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, was among the 
speakers. Both of these men are now 


searching for ways of peace. 


In addition to deciding definitely to hold 


the conference, the preliminary meeting 


Another interesting feature of the con- 
ference was the fact that the Eastern 
delegates particularly insisted that social 
and racial justice was fundamental to 
world peace. This contention of the 
Eastern representatives was accepted by 
all, although there .was a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to which should 
come first. 

Dr. John A. Lapp, professor of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., in one 
of the closing addresses, put the state- 
ment very clearly that we would never 
have social justice unless we had peace. 
Some of the delegates seemed to feel that 
the emphasis should be on social justice 
first. They were afraid of a peace which 
simply embodied the status quo. 

To give some idea of the widespread 


Dr. K. N. Das Gupta, Hindu 


Metropolite Dionysius of Warsaw, East- 
ern Orthodox 
Rey. Birger Forell, Christian, Sweden 


His Grace Archbishop Germanos, Greek 


Orthodox 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Universalist, 
U.S.A, 

Prof. Hermann Hoffmann, Roman 
Catholic, Breslau 

Prof. William I. Hull, Society of 


Friends, U.S.A. 

Tomoji Ishida, Christian, Japan 

Monsieur le pasteur J. Jezequel, Prot- 
estant, France 

Marvin Lowenthal, Jewish 

Sir Henry Lunn, Protestant 

Dr. Alfred W. Martin, Ethical Culture 
Movement 

Bishop William F. McDowell, Methodist 
Episcopal, U.S.A. 
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Prof. K. Nishimura, Oomoto (Shinto- 
‘ ism) 

P. Natarajan, Hindu 

Bertram Pickard, Society of Friends 

George A. Plimpton, Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., and Mrs. Plimpton 

Sir BH. Denison Ross, Christian, Eng- 
land 

Prof. A. Da Silva, Protestant, Portugal 

Pandit Shyam Shankar, Hindu 

Henry Wickham Steed, Christian 

Prof. E. Tomomatsu, Buddhist 

Baron Ph. Van Pallandt von Eerde, 
Theosophist 

Rey. Walter W. Van Kirk, Protestant, 
U.S.A. 


- Jt is impossible to say what may come 
of such a movement as that which has 
just been initiated at Geneva, but I for 
one am convinced that if the hundred rep- 
resentatives of the world religions who 
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were assembled there are at all represen- 
tative, the movement will mean much both 
for the cause of religion and the cause of 
world peace. All those who took part in 
the discussion were convinced that the 
very existence of religion depended upon 
peace. On the other hand, political peace 
movements will only reach the heart of 
the people through the emotional ethical 
appeal, which is primarily religious. _ It 
was the conviction of the delegates that 
humanity at the present time is faced by 
conditions which demand that all persons 
of good will in every religion work to- 


* gether to promote peace and that it is 


primarily the task of men of faith, re- 
gardless of obstacles, to bring about that 
peace on earth which every great reli- 
gious leader has put foremost in his 
statement of faith. 


~The Modern Outlook and Religion 


Including the realm not labeled “religious” 
W. HANSON PULSFORD 


HE unfearing pursuit of reality, which 

is making the phantoms of theological 
speculation lose their hold, is opening to 
free minds everywhere an outlook full of 
new and inspiring promise. This swift 
little planet we inhabit is no mere whirling 
mass of inert matter, but is teaching us, 
as we question her, that she is thrilling 
with a vibrant energy which blossoms into 
climbing life under the stimulus of the 
radiations from sun and stars and inter- 
stellar space which are incessantly im- 
pinging upon her. The smallest grain of 
sand is a quivering system of dancing 
atoms. Every grass-blade or flower or 
cell bears witness to the exuberantly 
buried activity and apparently bound- 
less resource of a stupendous process 
of which all that is, is a passing phase. 
Each one of us belongs to and is inherent 
in it. We too grew out of this little 
mothering star. 


+ 


Such a conception of the earth which 
bore him, and of the universe to which, 
in every detail of her growth, she is in- 
dissolubly related, is the inevitable result 
of man’s rapid advance in knowledge of 
himself and his environment. The emo- 
tional response, warm with the glow of 
thinker and lover and poet, which it evokes 
in an increasing number of those to whom 
the thought of an infallible, supernatural 
authority no longer carries conviction, is 
their religion. But the emotion has now 
shaken itself clear of the, often ignoble, 
illusions which were bound up with the 
old creed, and is dowered, as, for minds 
of this type, the old never was, with the 
power Meredith claims for it “to quicken, 
quell, irradiate, and through 
floods uplift.” ; 

As men look back across the half-seen 
vista of myriad centuries and catch the 
slow, yet never-halting, march of energy 
through every changing form, it dawns on 
them that they are not alien “souls” in a 
material world, but its children, who, with 
glad surprise, are finding themselves ut- 
terly at home, The charm of land and 


ruinous. 


sky flooded with the rich light of evening, 
the eternal music of the sea, the fragrance 
and silence of woods and hills, the widen- 
ing vision of that revealing which we call 
science, and might more truly call poetry, 
—all, in the mysterious appeal they make 
to a strange deep-rooted sensitiveness, 
are only showing how closely man’s very 
being is akin to this miraculous, life- 
quickening whole from which he springs. 

Just as the impressions which pour in 
upon it through every avenue of sense 
arouse the first gleams of intelligence in 
an infant, so the touch of reality, cease- 
lessly playing upon men in every challeng- 
ing impact of their surroundings, is what 
wakens in them some comprehension of the 
range and quality of which their conscious 
life is capable. Of that reality they are 
born, and the more deeply they ponder 
the problem of how to ensure that their 
brief years shall be truly worth while, the 
more certain they become that enduring 
satisfaction is possible only in the measure 
in which they experience the wealth of 
responsive faculty which is theirs as 
product and expression of this age-long 
emergence of finer values. 


+ 


All high achievement of human nature, 
as it has opened out into noble living, 
comes of their stock, urging, tempting, en- 
couraging them to claim their share, to be 
no longer hesitating slaves, but free, with 
the expanding freedom of untried resource, 
able to take the buffetings of fate, and the 
laughter and the sunshine “with a frolic 
welcome,” learning to develop, through 
whatever befalls, the sovereign power of 
obedience to their noblest personal en- 
dowment. The way to that goal, as they 
strive for it, is no random path of their 
own capricious choosing, but simply their 
holding the steadfast course of the rolling 
earth as-she swings out of the titanic 
chaos of her origin toward the fuller voic- 
ing of life, “ample, unsurpassed, content,” 
which lies beyond an ever-receding horizon. 

No rapture of any saint has ever been 
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more exalted or more pure than the serene 
delight which may kindle in the hearts 
of men to-day, when, in some quiet hour 
of contemplation, they let the long story 
of the traveled past unroll in vivid picture 
in the wonderland of thought, until they 
feel as though, for the moment, their fleet- 
ing life were merged and lost in the 
gradual, vast becoming of this growing 
world, from which it is in very truth in- 
separable. On that mountain top of vision 
every paltry, selfish interest is dwarfed 
into nothingness, and the great truth 
drives home that, surely as the tide moves 
in each lifting wave, so surely is it in 
them to attain the fullness of their stature, 
breaking the fetters of the crude, thwart- 
ing animalism they are outgrowing, and 
making resolutely for the larger, widely- 
based selfhood which is their inalienable 
birthright. : 

In lovers of the broad light, some such 
form of vital religion is certainly on the 
way. The prospect thus opening before 
them, when they compare it with that of 
the traditional beliefs which they have 
had to abandon, seems like an escape from 
the closed-in dimness of colored windows, 
and the heavy scent of incense, and the 
far-off intoning of some ritual, into the 
sun-lit, bracing air, under the clear sky, 
where, lying close to the bosom of the 
great mother, they can feel in their veins 
the stir and throb of her unmeasured 
strength tranquilly coming to its own. 


+ 
Already, both within and outside of the 
realm specifically labeled “religious,” 


movements like that which we call Human- 
ism are beginning to make themselves felt. 
That they may bear their part in creating 
that fairer world which lies like a dream 
at the heart of things is their inspiration; 
and their assurance that, relying on the 
subtle contagion of all real worth, they 
may help “the promise and the potency of 
all terrestrial life’ to come to fruition in 
mankind is one of the factors which make 
for the realization of that dream. But a 
well-reasoned faith that the pussibilities 
of human life are integral with the un- 
folding process of the earth is the firm 
foundation on which, in all such move- 
ments, a justifiable confidence fnust 
ultimately rest. 


Laymen’s Sunday, November 18 


The date of Laymen’s Sunday this year 
has been advanced to November 18; For 
many churches and Laymen’s League 
chapters, the customary observance on the 
second Sunday in December has been 
found to be somewhat inconvenient on 
account of its nearness to Christmas. 
Hence, at.a meeting of the League Council, 
held September 23 at the conclusion of the 
League convention at Lenox, Mass., a vote 
was passed recommending the earlier date. 
The results of the earlier observance this 
year will determine whether the change to 
the third Sunday in November will be con- 
tinued, Several churches in the past, find- 
ing the December date inconvenient, have 
observed. Laymen’s Sunday later in the 
season. ; 
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Tilinois Universalists and Unitarians 


Hold First Joint Sessions at Galesburg 


HE first joint meeting of the Illinois 

Unitarian Conference and the Illinois 
Universalist Convention was held Septem- 
ber 21-26 at Galesburg, Ill., where these 
two liberal fellowships are already joined 
in the educational enterprise of Lombard 
College. The First Universalist Church 
was the host. So successful were the 
meetings that the Illinois Unitarian Con- 
ference voted to invite the Universalists 
to another joint session next year. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Conference: 


Resolved, That the Illinois Unita- 
rian Conference approves the action 
of its Executive Committee in arrang- 
ing with the Universalists for the 1928 
joint session. 

Resolved, That an invitation is 
hereby extended to the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention to hold another 
joint session in 1929 at a time and 
place to be mutually agreed upon. 

Resolved, That we look with favor 
and hopeful expectation upon the joint 
undertaking of these two historic fel- 
lowships in the operation of Lombard 
College. 

Resolved, That we believe that Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, and all other 
liberals whose basis of membership is 
free and undogmatic, should work to- 
gether toward the building of a United 
Free Church of America. 

Resolved, That pending this happy 
consummation, we authorize the Hxe- 
cutive Committee to enter into all 
feasible co-operative projects with the 
Universalist household of faith. 


At the first joint session, Monday eve- 
ning, September 24, Richard L. Bird of 
Peoria, Ill., represented the Universalists 
on the speaking program. Rev. Fred 
Merrifield of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Chicago, Ill., spoke on the necessity of 
an aim in religious education. 

Two addresses were also given at the 
second joint meeting, Tuesday morning. 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of the Unitarian 
Church of All Souls in Evanston, Il. 
treated of “The Outlook for Religious Lib- 
eralism.” He declared that its future 
cannot be based on any system of theology, 
any metaphysics, but on freedom without 
any qualifying adjective before the “free- 
dom.” Rey. H. T. Crumpton of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redeemer in 
Hoopeston, Ill. preached the occasional 
sermon at this session. 

The joint luncheon meeting Tuesday was 
a great event. The delegates heard Dr. 
B. G. Carpenter, minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Peoria; Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, minister-elect of the Church 
of the Redeemer in Boston, Mass., and 
retiring secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention; Dr. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church, Unitarian, Chicago; 
Rey. Walton E. Cole, new minister of the 


Third Unitarian Church, Chicago; Rev. 


Rainy Bennett, minister of the Universal- 
ist Church in Elgin, Ill. The opinion of the 
group seemed to be that these joint meet- 
ings should open an era of co-operative 


effort in the State of Illinois. Dr. Car- 
penter called attention to the failure of 
the Universalists and Congregationalists 
to get together after their meetings in 
Hartford, and asked that these meetings 
might not be a repetition of that sterile 
conference. Mr. Kerr of Oak Park, Il., a 
laymen, said that organic union was not 
feasible, but co-operative effort had long 
been feasible though never attempted. Dr. 
Bradley declared in the closing talk that 
liberals had long declared themselves ad- 
venturous and the time had come to show 
just how adventurous they really are. 

The business session of the Illinois Uni- 
tarian Conference was held immediately 
after the noon luncheon. The following 
officers were elected to serve during the 
coming year: George G. Davis of Gales- 
burg, president; Rev. Walton E. Cole of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
vice-president ; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of 
Evanston, secretary; Mrs. Mae Harrison 
of People’s Church, Chicago, treasurer. 

A resolution was voted to be sent to 
Mrs. Fred V. Hawley, the wife of Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley, the late secretary of the 
Illinois Unitarian Conference. 

The banquet at the Galesburg Club in 
the evening heard Dr. Carpenter pay 
tribute to President Curtis W. Reese, and 
Mr. Davis, the secretary and ireasurer, 
of Lombard College, for their efficient work 
at Lombard. Dr. Reese answered pro- 
longed applause with a few remarks on 
the future of Lombard and his hopes for 
the college. 

The joint evening meeting on Tuesday, 
the feature of the conference, with Dr. 
Bradley and Dr. Lowe on the platform, 
brought applause from the four hundred 
people again and again. The thrilling ad- 
dress of Dr. Bradley will never be forgot- 
ten by any who heard him. He ealled 
upon liberals to begin now the great battle 
which will decide the great issue between 
the medieval way of thought and the 
modern. 

The visitation to Lombard Tuesday afier- 


noon brought many enthusiastic comments’ 


from representatives of both fellowships, 
who were convinced that Lombard Col- 
lege is to be an asset to liberal religion in 


America, particularly the Middle West. 


Study How to Grow at Hingham 


Taking the “five per cent. increase” 
plan as the occasion, the First Parish 
Chureh in Hingham, Mass., is studying 
the indirect and more permanent causes 
of parish growth and effectiveness.: A 
committee of twenty-eight persons is visit- 
ing all members and families having any 
connection with the church. Information 
thus gathered will be tabulated and dis- 
cussed by the whole committee, and vari- 
ous subeommittees will be appointed for 
bringing into operation the more pertinent 
suggestions. Dr. Charles T. Howard is 
chairman of the committee. 
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Church-State Debate 


Vote of two to one unfavorable to affi- 
liation—Dr. Summerbell on 
other side 


The Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Christian Conference meeting at Smith- — 
mill, Mass., near New Bedford, September 
25, considered the present Presidential 
campaign. ‘There was a debate on the 
subject, ‘Resolved: That we vote against 
Governor Smith on account of his church 
affiliation.” Rev. O. T. Headley, a Method- 
ist Episcopal minister of New York State, 
supported the affirmative, and Rev. Carlyle 
Summerbell, D.D., of Roslindale, Mass., 
the negative. A vote was taken after- 
wards, open to everyone. On account of 
the crowd, this session of the Conference 
was held in the Town Hall, and was open 
to the public. The vote stood two to one 
for the affirmative. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
by the conference that “We support the 
Presidential candidate who unequivocally 
stands for the retention of the Highteenth 
Amendment.’ Both Catholic and Protes- 
tants were present, and good fecling 
prevailed. “ 8. 


Southwestern Federation, 
Universalists, at Salina 


The seventh annual session of the South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held jointly with the fifty-eighth 
annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention in the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church of Salina, Kans., 
October 16 to 18. 

The general theme of the conference 
will be ‘Religion as Right Living”; the 
slogan, “Life Is MReligion—Religion Is 
Life.’ The program will open at 8 P.M., 
Tuesday, October 16, with devotions and 
sermon, and continue with addresses on 
Wednesday forenoon and night and Thurs- 
day forenoon. At the Wednesday lunch- 
eon, four speakers will respond to the 
topie “Religion Revealed by Life.” 

Among the speakers will be Roger 8S. 
Galer, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals; Dr. George F. 
Patterson, an administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Rabbi Piser Jacobs of Wichita, 
Kans.; Dr. John §. Lowe, general super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches; Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, president of Lombard 
College. 

There will be business sessions of the 
Federation each forenoon, and of the 
Kansas Universalists, the Missouri Valley 
Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
and the Laymen’s League Wednesday 
afternoon. 


Mr. Hempelmann to Nashville 


Rev. G. Theodore Hempelmann, who 
has been minister of the Clifton Unitarian 
Chureh in Louisville, Ky., for the past 
seventeen years, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Nashville, Tenn. He is to be 
installed at Nashville, October 14. 
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Renouncing the Denomination 


T MAY BE that Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in 

virtually renouncing the Baptists tradition and 
purpose in the Park Avenue Church, New York 
City, and in announcing it as a communal church 
will make a departure from evangelical orthodoxy 
into supra-sectarian religion of real significance. 
His case is quite different from that of Rev. John. 
Haynes Holmes of the Community Church. Mr. 
Holmes and his church before the change were 
unorthodox and theologically free, in both tradi- 
tion and practice. The Community Church when 
it came into being was not in its basic doctrinal 
principle changed, for as the Church of the Mes- 
siah it was Unitarian, which means above all things 
theological liberty and liberalism. Dr. Fosdick 
belongs to what has always been one of the most 
conforming of orthodox communions, with, of 
course, liberal fringes. We remember Fundamen- 
talism had its origin in the Baptist denomination. 
Our impression of Dr. Fosdick is that he has 
changed his emphasis entirely from ultimate doc- 
trines of reality, which we call theology or meta- 
physics, to so-called practical subjects of no par- 
ticular distinction; that is, he preaches things, in 
themselves helpful, which anybody of any faith 
would be permitted to preach. We are firm in the 
conviction that the only sure foundation of a per- 
manent church is theology, in its true meaning— 
the quest of the origin, nature, and purpose of 
reality. The depths of being are our business. 
There has never been a lasting figure in Christen- 
dom and never will be who neglects this cardinal 
requirement. A great speaker, a magnetic per- 
sonality, a substantial support of devoted people, 
are factors for a season, but these without some- 
thing deeper all pass away. That is one reason 
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_ why, in spite of all the talk against denominations, 
they live on. They stand for something, and they 


stand. 


Edward Hickman’s Case 


DWARD HICKMAN will hang in California, 
October 19, for the murder of Marion Parker, 
aged twelve. He was eighteen years old February 
1, 1928. The murder was hideous, the trial venge- 
ful, the community sense of it all, uncivilized. 
Every item, every detail of the tragedy from the be- 
ginning till now, discloses the kind of ignorance 
and emotion which we live by. Our courts of jus- 
tice, with their unenlightened jury system, are 
again reproached insofar as the trial of criminals 
is concerned, and the wrong of “society” against 
offenders who come to judgment is greater in its 
scope than the crimes of which they are convicted. 


These are strong words, but to do justice all 


around, they ought to be quadrupled in force and 
convincingness. Let us who are Christians turn to 
Hickman. He makes a star case. He is in our 
“society.” Publicity about him of a kind has been 
enough for morbid gluttons, of whom there are 
many. His killing of the girl, the dismemberment 
of her body, and the taking of a “ransom” from her 
father without restoring the child, have been told 
lividly. We know enough to explain the abnormal 
nature of the murderer. When Hickman was taken, 
what happened? At once everything of evidence 
was pushed aside which would delay or impair the 
determination to rush him to his doom, as a sane 
person. The press was ghastly. The passions of 
hundreds of thousands of people were inflamed, and 
there was no least effort to present to the public, 
calmly and intelligently, any of those factors which 
would help not to condone but to explain Hickman’s 
conduct. In sum, the principle of cause and effect 
was disregarded, and nothing was learned for 
guidance in a future trial. 

We read Miriam Van Waters in The Survey, who 
draws forth several lessons, new and old: First, the 
lesson of eugenics. Who were Hickman’s parents? 
His mother is enough for an answer. She is a 
feeble-minded woman, has spent time in an insane 
asylum, is the daughter of a woman regarded in her 
town as crazy. The father deserted the mother and 
five children. The mother was constantly threaten- 
ing to kill the children. She was a member of a set 
of religious fanatics. Edward was a bright boy. 
He showed talent as debater and writer, came in 
second in an oratorical contest, and was emotion- 
ally disturbed by this disappointment. Other dis- 
agreeable incidents, such as slights and defeats, 
upset him. The children of such a parent should 
have been supervised as far as possible against 
mental disease, is lesson two; and a public school 
student showing symptoms of strain and tension 
should be referred to a child guidance clinic, is 
lesson three. 


When he was seventeen, Edward went to Cali-— 


fornia and got work ina bank. He bought a motor- 
cycle and forged checks to pay for it. A probation 
officer investigated the case when Edward was ar- 
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ested, id he was recommended for probation. It 
was his first offense, so far as known. He should 
have been examined thoroughly by a psychiatrist. 
Even if he had been committed to life custody as 
the result of such examination, not on the basis of 
what he did but of what he might do, it would have 
been wise. When a person is punished by law, he 
“pays” everything. That is the system. It disre- 
gards the person. Tdward’s case ought to have 
been taken up for determining his sanity. Says 
Miss Van Waters, “At present we have no tribunal 
of diagnosis and treatment which considers the 
need of the individual rather than the offense.” 
That sentence is a great condemnation. Lesson 
four is: Study juvenile delinquency carefully. Ed- 
ward on probation started on a career of crime. He 
roamed the principal cities of the West, committing 
many offenses. 
The fifth lesson brings us back to the family. The 
boy hated his father. 

produces antagonism which is projected to others 
and does not yield to authority or to the spiritual 
values of life. When Edward was on trial for this 
_ Jast crime, the plea of insanity was made for him. 
Public opinion was not interested in this. Exami- 
nation by psychiatrists was requested by Hickman’s 
lawyers and denied by the court. The jury quickly 
brought in a verdict that Hickman was sane and 
guilty. Whatever may be the verdict of the United 
States Supreme Court, to which the case was ap- 
pealed in order to get an interpretation on the Cali- 
fornian law of insanity, the facts to date teach us 
a comprehensive lesson ; and that is, our abhorrence 
should be fastened upon the deed, upon the causes 
which produced it, rather than upon the criminal 
himself. The beginning and end of the courts 
should be to understand the person thoroughly and 
to treat him not vengefully, but as mercifully as is 
compatible with his own and the public well-being. 


Formula for, Protestants 


OME OF OUR Protestant writers are trying to 
work out a formula on just how much the 
church should be in politics. That is a good thing 
todo. It is to be amused considerably to hear and 
read in the present situation about “entrenched 
Protestantism,” with its appetite for temporal 
power, its nosing into secular matters, dictating our 
foreign affairs, meddling in industrial disputes, 
showing the ugly marks of temporalism, and in- 
timidating the laymen. These encroachments upon 
our blessed rights and liberties as citizens of the 
glorious U. 8. A. are awful. We nowhere read any 
protests in the newspapers about Roman Catholic 
political practices, including lobbying in Washing- 
ton. One would conclude that all of that sort of 
thing is done next door to the Capitol by the 
Methodists. 
- One of them, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, one 
of the most “nonconformist bishops who ever 
honored the cloth, gives very carefully of his opin- 
ions on the subject in The Christian Herald, start- 
ing out with the assertion that “nobody would be 


Such a hate, we are told, 
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crazy enough to-day to say seriously that Protes- 


tantism contemplates getting control of the phy- 


sical forces of the nation to use as it thinks best.” 
But in case there are such fearful ones, he argues 
how unsound their position is. The fact is, there is 
no likelihood that Protestant churches as such will 
ever be officially committed to political dogmas or 
practices as the Catholic Church is. It is not in 
their kidney so to do. 

There should be no ecclesiastical lobbying in 
politics. What they do the churches ought to do 
from the housetops, in this campaign and at all 
times. Facts, ideals, prophesyings, pertinent, im- 
mediate, direct,—these are the business of organ- 
ized religion. Now is the time to prove what 
religion really is. The churches should use all their 
influence and none of their authority on the minds 
of the people for the sake of the country. That is 
our own formula, and it fits in with Bishop Mc- 
Connell’s more elaborate and telling article. 


To Avoid Dictatorship 


HE BEST NEWS comes from Mexico. First 

was the election of Emilio Portes Gil to succeed 
President Calles, who, in fact, sponsored him, and 
now the announcement is made that, on retiring, 
Calles will take up teaching the Mexican people the 
art of democracy instead of continuing in power. 
This is actually what he proposes to do: On leaving 
the Presidency, November 30, he will become leader 
and director of a movement sponsored by the par- 
ties which have set up the new political order in 
Mexico, and he will instruct the people what elec- 
tions in a democracy must become, what politics 
(as they have never known it) based upon the prin- 
ciple of freedom means, to the end that ballots will 
‘supersede bullets in that unfolding country, and 
that men may be elected by argument and not by 
armies, and issues may be determined by principles 
and parties and not by armed uprisings and revolu- 
tions. It will be a grand educational scheme de- 
signed to benefit 15,000,000 people. 

Who is so well-suited to the enormous constitu- 
tional task as this heroic and peaceful revolutionist 
who began life as a teacher in a “dobe shack,” and 
who, with vision, courage, and statesmanship equal 
to the colossal demands of his sore-afflicted country- 
men, has brought them to the threshold of a new 
era? Standing there, hearing their call to continue 
as President, he does not hearken, but decides upon 
this not less difficult but more painstaking task of 
national enlightenment on the art of citizenship, for 
he knows that disaster would follow the other 
course. One night, we are told, he said to a friend: 


The way not to be a dictator is to quit in time. Every dic- 
tator began as a patriot; but listened, at last, to arguments 
that his country could not get along without him. Mexico 
must learn she can run without me, without any man, how- 
ever much woe there may be in learning the lesson. Eventually 
the learning of it will be worth the cost. I know the situation. 
I know I could be a dictator. I know I could continue myself 
in power as long as I live. I know I could be another Porfirio 
Diaz. But I am not willing to sink that low. Mexico must 
commence, right now and with me, learning how to avoid 
dictators. 
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New Church in 


The Christian Register 


Tampa Thrives 


In charge of Rev. Thomas Turrell 


HE most recent and one of the most 

successful of Unitarian church-founding 
enterprises is being developed at Tampa, 
Fla. <A first report of it, made by Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, brought enthusiastic response at 
the annual meeting of the Association in 
Boston, Mass., last May. The constituency 
is more than one hundred adults, half of 
whom are already signed members of the 
new church. The work is in charge of 
Rev. Thomas Turrell. 

The men and women of this new parish 
are settled residents of Tampa. They are 
people of high caliber, substantial quality, 
and continuing enthusiasm for liberal reli- 
gion. Numbered among them are physi- 
cians, artists, business people, attorneys, 
social service workers, writers. The Uni- 
tarian Church is generally respected in 


the community. Mr. Turrell has been 
favorably interviewed by the local 
newspapers. 


The average attendance at the services 
has been forty persons and the average 
offering received has been $25. This 
church remained open for services during 
the summer. During Mr. Turrell’s absence 
in England, the work was in charge of 
Dr. Louis J. Richards, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Good Shepherd 
in Tarpon Spring, Fla. He and lay mem- 
bers of the Tampa congregation occupied 
the pulpit. Dr. Richards has co-operated 
with Mr. Turrell in his work at Tampa, 
and the two have exchanged pulpits. 

Mr. Turrell was originally commissioned 
to Lakeland, Fla., to the federated Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church, January 1 of this 
year. It was soon realized, however, that 
the greatest opportunity in this region lay 
in Tampa. This city is rapidly assuming 
importance as a world port. Within a 
radius of one hundred miles of this city 
live seventy-five per cent. of the population 
of Florida. Dr. Patterson preached the 
first Unitarian sermons there February 19 
and 26, last winter. He arranged for 
preaching services, with Mr. Turrell as 
parish manager. Since Easter, Mr. Turrell 
has made Tampa his headquarters and has 
preached at Lakeland Sunday evenings. 

The Tampa church was organized April 
15, and on April 22 these trustees were 
elected: L. S. Brigham, president; D. E. 
Freeman, treasurer; Mrs. Belle B. Wein- 
traub, secretary; and these persons are 
in charge of various activities of the 
church: Dr. H. M. Smith, publicity ; Mrs. 
S. W. Jackson, social; C. A. Pendry, recep- 
tion; Steve C. J. Hyar and Dr. L. J. Efird, 
finance. A ninth trustee, to represent the 
Y. P. R. U., is to be chosen. Mrs. Wein- 
traub is remembered as Miss Beals. She 
was secretary to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
formerly president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Dr. Smith was form- 
erly president of the State Medical Society. 

The new society holds its services in 
the Federated Women’s Clubs Building, 
and hopes before long to acquire property 
and later to build a meeting-house. 

Mr. Turrell is a director of the Drama 


League in Tampa, a Little Theater move- 
ment, and is a trustee of the Tampa Arch- 
zeological Society. After the death of Mrs. 
Turrell, March 12, Mr. Turrell continued 
with his work in the South, but left for 
England July 15, with his two children. 
While there he preached September 9, at 
both morning and evening services, in 
the Octagon Chapel at Norwich, in the pul- 
pit of James Martineau. He left his chil- 
dren in England with relatives, and 
returned to America, arriving in Boston, 
Mass., September 23, where he remained 
for a few days before returning to Tampa. 
He was formerly in the Methodist ministry 
in Canada, and his first Unitarian pastor- 
ate was in West Somerville, Mass., where 
he served from 1923 to 1927. 


George T. Cruft 


General George T. Cruft of Boston died 
October 1 in his eighty-fifth year. General 
Cruft was the son of a Unitarian minister, 
Rey. Samuel B. Cruft, and his own reli- 
gious interests were identified with Uni- 
tarianism. For many years General Cruft 
served on the board of trustees of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., which he helped 
to put on a more businesslike basis. 
Through his aunt, Harriet Otis Cruft of 
Boston, who gave the traveling fellowship 
at Meadville Theological School which 
bears her name, General Cruft gave to 
Proctor Academy and the town of Andover 
the beautiful meeting-house of field stone 
which was erected in 1909. In the same 
way he secured to the academy a first-class 
heating plant. 

General Cruft was honorary president 
of the Academy trustees at the time of his 
death and had served for years as vice- 
president and later as acting president of 
the board. He was a kinsman of Dr. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church in 
Boston. For years he has been a life mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Association. 

As a young man he went to New Hamp- 
shire to assist his uncle in the management 
of the Maplewood Hotel, and at the latter’s 
death he inherited the property. It was 
his custom to drive to Littleton to the 
Unitarian services Sunday mornings and 
to provide transportation to all others who 
wished to go. He was a large contributor 
to the Littleton church and he has given 
his assistance to other Unitarian churches 
and causes. 

While in New Hampshire he was twice 
a member of the Legislature, and his title 
was given him as a member of the staff of 
Goy. Natt E. Head of that State. He sold 
his properties in New Hampshire in 1905 
and devoted himself to real estate, with 
offices in Boston. 


— 


, Called to Westboro, Mass. 


Rey. Edward W. McGlenen has received 
a unanimous e¢all to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church in Westboro, Mass: He 
supplied the pulpit of that chureh four 
Sundays in September and has already 
begun his work there as minister, 
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Of Family Life 


Mrs. Spencer and Professor Overstreet to — 
speak at Intercollegiate Conference ; 


Two well-known students of American 
family life, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer and 
Prof. Harry Overstreet, are to lead discus- 
sions on that subject at the Intercollegiate 
Conference of liberal students, to be held 
October 19-21 at Northover Camp, two and 
one-half miles from Bound Brook, N.J. 
As Unitarian minister, instructor at Mead- 
ville Theological School, author and lec- 
turer on social and educational subjects, 
Mrs. Spencer is widely known among lib- 
‘erals, and Professor Overstreet is best 
known to the reading public as author of 
“Influencing Human Behavior” and ‘About 
Ourselves.” 

This conference is open to all Unitarian, 
Universalist, and Quaker students in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Northover Camp 
is beautifully located in the heart of the 
Watchung Range. To make the meeting 
as nearly self-supporting as possible, a fee 
of $1 will be charged. Cost for room and 
board will be $2.50. 

The conference preacher will be Rey. 
Edwin Fairley of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education. Mrs. Spencer is sched- 
uled for Saturday afternoon and Professor 
Overstreet Saturday evening. 
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New York Meadville Committee 


At a recent meeting held at the Harvard 
Club in New York City, a committee was 
organized of ministers and laymen to de- 
velop plans for aiding the Meadville Theo- 
logical School Building Fund for the New 
Library-Administration Building in the 
New York Metropolitan area. The com- 
mittee includes Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., 
Messrs. Charles H. Strong, Laurence I. 
Neale, representing All Souls Church; Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Melbert B. Cary, of 
the Community Church; Rey. John H. 
Lathrop, D.D., Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn; Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 
Church of the Divine Paternity; Rey. 
Joseph 8.. Loughran, George Booth, First 
Unitarian Church of Essex County, Orange, : 
N.J.; Rev. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, Fourth Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Brooklyn; 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Charles A. Selden, — 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N.J.; 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, First Unita- 
rian Congregational Church, Yonkers; Rey. 
Edgar 8. Wiers, Robert Lynn Cox, Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J.; Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, L. H. Nutting, Unitarian Church 
of Staten Island ; Rev. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
Ph.D., J. Herbert Ware, Jr., West Side 
Church. 


Study World Affairs at Berkeley 


The Hosmer chapter of the Laymen’s 
League in Berkeley, Calif., in accordance 
with its custom of pursuing a single topic 
throughout the year, is studying this 
year “Twentieth-Century World Progress— 
New Movements and Their Significance.” 
Speakers include several professors of the 
University of California. Last year the 
chapter studied “California Problems,” the 
topic erroneously noted for this year in 
THE RecisteR of September 20. 
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HE opinion of Unita- 
rians in regard to Tem- 
perance and Prohibition is 
observed with keen inter- 
est by temperance societies 
throughout this country. It 
is assumed by many who 
know little or nothing of 
Unitarian traditions that a 
liberal religion would foster 
a spirit of opposition to pro- 
hibitory laws. The argu- 
ment is even advanced that 
people belong to liberal 
churches not for any wor- 
thy motive, but that they 
may wear the cloak of re- 
spectability while following 
the primrose path of dalli- 
ance. It is a surprise to 
such critics, on occasion, to 
learn that Unitarians are, 
among church people, the 
most serious promoters of 
moral welfare. Far from 
wearing religion as a cloak 
to cover mild indulgences, 
they regard it precisely as 
the greatest of all moral 
obligations, inspiring them 
to a higher estimate of 
moral virtues. 

It is taken for granted in 
some circles that Unita- 
rians have at best only a 
passing interest in Prohibi- 
tion. It has even been sug- 
gested that the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, which 
has always promoted per- 
sonal self-control, and since 
1916 has favored Prohibi- 
tion, was not widely repre- 

sentative of the Unitarian 
- point of view. The direc- 
tors, accordingly, have un- 
dertaken to secure and 
express Unitarian opinion 
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A Call to Overcome 
A Great Evil 


The Unitarian Temperance Society presents a supple- 
ment to the readers of Tum Curist1AN Rucister. Pro- 
hibition is a world issue. ‘Temperance is a universal 
issue. Charles W. Eliot used to tell us that the white 
race and alcohol were incompatible; that the white race 
could not survive the continued indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages. 


After six thousand years of failure to overcome the 
evils of alcohol, the American experiment of prohibition 


‘has come as a new and possibly more successful method 


of dealing with this ancient problem. The issues in- 
volved are essentially moral; for although virtually all 
phases of life are profoundly affected by the liquor 
traffic, the primary question is one of personal indul- 
gence. Liquor would not be manufactured and sold if 
people did not buy it and drink it. The Unitarian 
Temperance Society gains its main impetus from the 
fact that the alcohol problem will remain with us until 
people themselves decide to stop its use. Prohibition 
should be studied, therefore, in regard to its effect upon 
personal indulgence. 


The Society invites all Unitarians to take part in this 
concerted effort to overcome a great evil. Membership 
is open to all on payment of not less than one dollar. 
The Society is maintained by voluntary contributions 
from members and friends. There are no overhead ex- 
penses, hence the entire income is devoted to educa- 
tional work. You are invited to join the Society. Send 
your contributions to Edward P. Furber, Treasurer, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Read the articles in this supplement and send in your 
opinions to our Public Opinion Editor at 25 Beacon 
Street. We hope the response will bring enough added 
material for another supplement at a later date. 


_ hibition among a 


What Unitarians Think About Prohibition 


Voices of a people who have always assumed seriously the moral obligation to promote 
virtue, enrich personality, and serve their generation with spiritual might 


ranks of world citizenship 
on the sole basis of per- 
sonal integrity and ability. 
Only the most dangerous 
type of hair-brained fa- 
naties could possibly object 
to him because of his stand 
on Prohibition. It is in- 
conceivable that an intelli- 
gent people could desert 
him and all that he repre- 
sents and turn to a man 
who seems to be subservient 
to the most disloyal and 
un-American elements that 
ever figured in our politics.” 
Opposed to these, a promi- 
nent Unitarian from Wash- 
ington, D.C., says: “I hope 
to vote for Governor Smith 
for President; I would not 
in any event vote for a 
radical dry. Those people 
are the worst enemies of 
our government, as their 
policies are creating a con- 
tempt for all law, I sin- 
cerely believe. Instead of 
emptying our jails, as we 
were once told, Prohibition 
is making it necessary to 
double their capacity.” 


Should the Church 
Participate ? 


Three raise the question 
of church participation in 
such an issue. A letter 
from Philadelphia says: 
“There is a decided antago- 
nism toward the Protestant 
Church for the part it has 
taken in ‘putting over’ Pro- 
great 
many people who do not 
attend any church. They 
feel that the church stands 


beyond the circles of their members. They 
realize the difficulty, if not the impossi- 
bility, of ascertaining the true thought of 
the majority, but they have done their 
best to encourage all Unitarians, particu- 
larly readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
to express themselves. 

The results have been interesting. Some 
of our most thoughtful ministers and lay- 
men, while sincerely desiring to eliminate 
the alcohol menace, are doubtful as to 
whether Prohibition can accomplish the 
task. These constitute, however, only a mi- 
nority of perhaps twenty per cent. of those 
who replied. An even smaller percentage 
are opposed to Prohibition on theory, in- 
terpreting the time-honored principle of 
absolute personal responsibility, and argu- 
ing that the alcohol problem lies beyond 


the realm of legislation. But the majority 
is unmistakably and overwhelmingly com- 
mitted to Prohibition. Following are 
some opinions, pro and con: 


The Presidential Issue 


“The most pressing need is to band 
solidly to defeat the wet candidate for the 
Presidential office’ is an opinion from 
Vineland, N.J. 

A writer from Huntington Park, Calif., 
says: “We need a President of tliese 
United States who is a strong Prohibi- 
tionist.” 

“T have faith in the American people,” 
writes a Boston correspondent, “and I ex- 
pect them to elect Herbert Hoover as 
President. He has risen to the highest 


for prohibition legislation, whether it con- 
cerns drinking, eighteenth-century Blue 
Laws regarding Sunday observances, ciga- 
rettes, or other matters. They are ‘fed 
up’ with reform resolutions appearing in 
the public press weekly, passed at meet- 
ings of ministerial associations, meddling 
with almost every phase of living. They 
do not wish to support the church because 
they feel that they would be encouraging 


legislation which interferes with their 


personal liberty.” 

A Layman of St. Paul, Minn., feels that 
“Temperance is incompatible and irrecon- 
cilable with belief in ‘Prohibition,’ ” also 
that “Prohibition is a dogma—and 
incompatible with candid Unitarianism.” 

On the other hand, a writer from New 
York City strikes out for a stronger pul- 
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pit: “Neither the pulpit nor the religious 
press is doing its duty. Both need waken- 
ing up. We Unitarians pride ourselves 
on having a free pulpit. Our pulpit is 
free to attack the theological teachings of 
the conservative churches, but it is gagged 
on Prohibition and on our economic evils. 
Ministers are afraid of alienating the 
patrons of bootleggers in their own congre- 
gations. But why should a Unitarian 
organization—a so-called Temperance So- 
ciety, call for a vote pro and con on a 
moral issue which must be ranked next to 
that of Slavery and War? Prohibition 
has killed the saloon, and a disloyal mi- 
nority have called the bootlegger into ex- 
istence by their patronage. The cure for 
crime is the enforcement of the law, not 
its partial or entire repeal.” 


What Is Prohibition Doing? 


Most writers take occasion to discuss 
the results of Prohibition. Some feel with 
a writer from Baltimore: “Changed con- 
ditions in the past ten years partly are 
responsible for the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages by women and young people, and we 
sheuld have had this to contend with even 
though the Volstead Act never had been 
known. But, as both a military and civil 
personage, I see much more drinking 
among women and young people than Tam 
convinced I should have seen had we not 
promoted Prohibition.” 

The testimony in favor of Prohibition 
is, however, much greater in volume. A 
correspondent from Chicago presents a 
sheaf of anecdotes: 

“The Peace Bridge across Niagara River 
near Buffalo, connecting Canada and the 
United States of America, was dedicated 
in August, 1927. The work was finished 
a month or more before contract time. The 
contractor explained that since Prohibi- 
tion came into effect, the men were on 
duty Mondays and after holidays whereas 
he had previously been obliged to allow 
for much waste time. Thousands of 
factory and other employers bear the 
same witness. 

“A lady residing in Indiana made sey- 
eral quilts for her children. When she 
had finished her work, she took them to 
the States Prison in Indianapolis, to the 
Women’s Department, where they were 
beautifully quilted by the female prisoners. 
Later she made one for a niece, and when 
she took it to the prison, the matron told 
her that since Prohibition had been the 
law there were no more women for such 
work. 

“In and around Chicago, conductors on 
railroads and elevated roads carrying 
‘smokers’ testify that many evenings, es- 
pecially Saturdays, these cars would carry 
drunken men. This condition no longer 
exists. 

“Two reporters dropped into a _ police 
station hoping for a ‘story’ and found only 
one poor fellow and no ‘story’ for publica- 
tion. The policeman explained that he 
was the only man they could find to arrest 
during the day and they had no real 
reason for that. 


- districts ; 
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“Before Prohibition, Madison Street, in 
Chicago, was lined with saloons—often 
nearly every corner would have a saloon, 
four on each cross-street. Now there are 
almost none. This is the testimony of one 
who travels it often. One teacher who had 
to change ears there had to stand out in 
the storm or cold because there was no 
place on that cross-street corner where 
she could get in and be protected—and this 
was true on every street where car-lines 
crossed. It is true no longer. 

“At the time of the Chicago fire, the 
‘Bull’s Head,’ a farmers’ stopping place 
when they came into town with their 


cattle and grain, and situated on Ashland 


Avenue near Madison Street, was changed 
to ‘The Washingtonian Home’ and used 
as an abiding place and hospital for ine- 
briates. After Prohibition was enforced 
there was no longer any use for it and it 
was sold to private parties and torn down. 

“Dwight, a small town in central IIli- 
nois, was the home for a hospital for the 
cure of inebriates, and was a busy hospital. 
There is no longer any use for it and it 
has passed into other hands. Why are 
these, and similar experiences all over 
this country true, if Prohibition is not 
enforced ? 


Jane Addams Testifies 


“Jane Addams, of Hull House, in Chi- 
cago, says: ‘Families are getting a fuller 
share of the wage-earner’s income. The 
indefensible habit of beating is done away 
with, even by the drinking husband. For- 
eign people in that neighborhood use tem- 
perance drinks for their festivities. The 
care of children has improved—they are 
no longer sent to the saloon for liquor as 
of old. The lack of enforcement is a poor 
excuse for repeal. I have never known 
any reputable statistician who says there 
is as much liquor used now as formerly; 
think of the great trucks that stood all up 
and down the street, that took half an 
hour to unload. Disreputable dance halls 
were formerly drenched with liquor. There 
are now many dance halls where liquor is 
not permitted,’ ” 

A writer from Dorchester, Mass., gives 
another instance: “I know from personal 
observation of a family where husband and 
wife were a united couple with four young 
children, only the husband had a weakness 
for drink. The young wife, to keep the 
homé and feed the family, felt obliged to 
take in, also go out and do, hard work. 
Since Prohibition, the husband works, is 
prouder than ever of his wife and family, 
and they have not only the necessaries, 
but many luxuries of life.” 

A citizen sees Portsmouth, N.H., trans- 
formed: “Some of the splendid results of 
Prohibition in Portsmouth are: Three 
large, flourishing breweries closed; one 
distillery closed ; over fifty licensed saloons 
closed; a cleaner city; no tough brewery 
hardly any drunkenness in 
streets; bills paid now where formerly 
money went to saloons; truant officer re- 
ports formerly had to buy shoes to keep 
children in school because money earned 
went for liquor, now parents buy their 
children’s shoes; large increase in number 
of children entering high school; large in- 
crease in savings accounts and amounts; 
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New Hampshire not now controlled po- 
litically by liquor interests as it was in the 
old brewery days! All these good results 
of Prohibition are obvious to any one who 
has eyes to see, yet good men and women 
will calmly state that there’s more liquor 
sold in Portsmouth now than ever before!” 

Another citizen in Dorchester finds: 
“Prohibition at its worst is much better 
than the open saloon at its best. I do not 
see drunks in the cars as before Prohibi- 
tion. It is now a rare sight. ‘I do not 
find as many empty bottles thrown around 
our land as formerly. I believe condi- 
tions are very much better than before 
Prohibition.” 


City After City 


A minister states the case for Gloucester, 
Mass.: “I for one am unwilling to give up 
Prohibition. We see liquor effects in 
Gloucester, which is an especially vulner- 
able point, because of the geographical 
situation and the fishing vessels and navy ; 
but the situation is certainly better than 
it was under license, according to the ac- 
counts of those who know.” 

In Toledo, Ohio, a writer notes the ab- 
sence of “drunks”: “I cite one instance 
which has particularly interested me, that 
of a little lumbering town in Northern 
Michigan where I have spent many sum- 
mers. Before Prohibition there were 
twenty-six saloons on the mile-and-a-half 
main street running along the bay. The 
inhabitants, many of them half-breed In- 
dians, spent their money for drink, their 
families suffered great privations, and we 
used to see on the streets many little 
crippled children, the result of their 
drunken fathers’ cruelty. Since Prohibi- 
tion the men save their money, their homes 
show marked improvements, families look 
prosperous, and I am told that most of 
the men have bank accounts. My hus- 
band, whose business took him away from 
home on frequent trips, used to tell of 
several drunken men coming home in the 
smoking car from Cleveland. It is now 
several years since he has seen one.” 

One of our prominent laymen lives in a 
new city: “While we hear a great deal 
about bootlegging and private drinking 
and crimes growing out of the same, I 
would say that from personal observation, 
comparing the present with a dozen years 
ago, there is a great contrast. The saloon 
has vanished. The drunken men and boys 
who used to appear on the streets every 
day, and especially Saturday night, are no 
longer in evidence. Instead, the great 
body of people are putting their money 


into homes, automobiles, radios, new elec- 


trical home-labor saving machines, and all 
members of the family are enjoying the 
modern conveniences of life,” 

An Alliance member gives a personal 
observation from Meadville, Pa.: “My own 
observation confirms her statement, that 
to the casual observer drunkenness in 
Meadville has almost entirely disappeared. 
Before the saloons were closed, I seldom 
walked through the business section of our 


town without seeing at least one of their © 


patrons staggering along the street. At 
that time no arrests were made for mere 
intoxication.” 
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- Alcohol and Science 


Can facts be greater than feelings? 


w, AN there be a truly scientific approach 
is, ieetoe » 


‘to the alcohol problem? 
complex and subtle for analysis? Does 
the very subject dethrone the intellect, re- 
ducing all argument to mere exposure of 
personal feeling? How else can we ex- 
plain the remarkable assertions handed to 
us by men of high professional standing 
who pose as scientists? 

The Outlook,* for example, publishes an 
article by Dr. Logan Clendening on 
“Aleohol and Human Life.” The doctor is 
said to be a scientist, and is credited with 
being a truth-seeker who now suffers— 
and coyly pouts—because he has put out 
“an observation that contradicts emo- 
tional preconceptions.” His observation 
turns out to be nothing more or less than 
a quotation from Dr. Raymond Pearl to 
the effect that moderate drinking does 
not shorten human life. The: silly in- 
justice on the part of both Dr. Clendening 
and The Outlook is that they credit them- 
selves and Dr. Pearl with purely “scien- 
tific’ motives and cast the aspersion of 
“emotional preconceptions” upon those 
who point out the weakness of their 
argument. ; 

The Unitarian Temperance Society re- 
quested Miss Cora Frances Stoddard to 
answer Dr. Pearl and she did so in a 
brilliant paper read at the annual meet- 
ing in May. She found that Dr. Pearl 
himself had not trespassed against the 
code of scientific conservatism. He had 
reviewed a small number of cases, and 
found that among them moderate drink- 
ing after age fifty-eight did not seem to 
shorten life. Elsewhere in the same work 
he pointed out that his own statistics in 
More- 
over, his own figures show that up to age 
fifty-seven total abstainers had a lower 
death rate than moderate drinkers. It 
would seem, as Miss Stoddard suggests, 
that moderate drinkers who have been 
hardy enough to stand life and alcohol for 
the first fifty-seven years have a slightly 
lower death rate after that advanced 
period. Now, would it be more or less 
scientific to suggest also that in the group 
of total abstainers will be found some, or 
many, who would not have survived to 
that age under a diet of “moderate 
drinking” ? 

In brief, Dr. Clendening and some others 
who pose as scientists, free from all 
“emotional preconceptions,” have made a 
gross exaggeration of Dr. Pearl’s guarded 
and “unimportant” statistics. 

What, then, is the consensus among 
scientists in regard to aleohol and human 
life? 

Miss Stoddard has gleaned a remark- 
able summary which the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society is glad to publish and 
distribute. She finds that from the labora- 
tory test method, alcohol, in extremely 


_ “moderate doses,— 


- (1) slowed down continuous effort— 
as guiding a ship by compass; 


_ *The Outlook, July 18, 1928, page 452. 


_unfitted a man or 


(2) blurred the vision, reducing 
ability to distinguish shades of 
red and green; 

(8) weakened the sight, so that the 
subject could not so readily dis- 
cern rapid signals; 

(4) slowed down reflex action; 

(5) weakened the will; 

(6) reduced skill, lowered both quan- 
tity and quality of work done; 

(7) acted always as a narcotic, never 
as a stimulant; 

(8) blinded the subject of self-criti- 
cism and reduced his self-control ; 
and 

(9) brought about changes in men- 
tally affecting social relations 
such as avoidance of accidents, 


reliability, punctuality, reticence 
in confidential matters, tact, and 
so forth. 


These nine points against moderate 
drinking Dr. Clendening would accept, for 
in his Outlook article he says: ‘““My theme 
was confined to the effect of the moderate 
ingestion of alcohol upon the human body. 
I said nothing about its effects upon the 
soul. I particularly went out of my way 
to announce that, in my opinion, it totally 
woman for good 
work in whatever field that work was 
undertaken.” 

Our quarrel comes on the tenth point. 
Dr. Clendening makes feeble quotation 
from Dr. Pearl, and a few casual obser- 
vations of his own in the face of testi- 
mony too extensive and exhaustive to 
be summarized in less than a volume. We 
answer with a question: Jf there is no 
scientific evidence that the moderate wse 
of alcohol shortens human life, why do 
life insurance companies favor total 
abstainers? } 

But the doctor leaves us with another 
and more important question: “If it can 
be proved,” he says, “that alcohol has no 
deleterious effect upon human tissues, we 
are certainly privileged to turn to the 
prohibition societies and say to them: 
‘This being true, just exactly why do you 
object to the human consumption of alco- 
holic beverages?’ ” 

The answer is in the nine points of Miss 
Stoddard’s article, and in the earlier quo- 
tation from Dr. Clendening: Because even 
moderate drinking reduces the quality and 
quantity of man’s labors, and degenerates 
his personality. 

Prohibitionists are striving for a better 
race, a finer sense of values, a nobler 
spirit, and a richer life. These are killed 
by alcohol. Why argue about the body 
when the “soul” is dead? 


Still at Its Worst 
Fisher says so of Prohibition 


Professor Irving Fisher attempted, two 
years ago, to give a candid interpretation 
of Prohibition at its worst. His book was 
dazzling in brilliance, but seriously chal- 
lenged from many points. He has now 
undertaken to revise the book extensively, 
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and has on the press a new book which 
he proposes to call “Prohibition Still at 
Its Worst.” He will discuss the effects 
of Prohibition on youth; the corruption 
of Prohibition agents; economic effects of 
Prohibition on employment, savings, and 
deaths from alcoholism; in- 
creased drunkenness; poverty, disease, and 
crime resulting from alcoholism; smug- 
gling, speak-easies, home-brewing, wine- 
making, and illegal diversion of alcohol; 
the contrast between the wet and dry 
States. 

He will take up the question, “What 
shall we do about it? Can Prohibition 
be repealed, annulled, or enforced?” His 
closing chapter on confessions and con- 
clusions will pique the interest of “wets” 
and “drys” alike. 

Dr. Fisher says, in regard to this work, 
that in preparing this material no 
opinions will be sought, but only facts 
which must be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. He reserves the expression of 
opinion for the last chapter. ‘In it,’ he 
says, “I intend to admit the force of cer- 
tain criticisms of my earlier book, ‘Pro- 
hibition at Its Worst,’ and to state my 
conclusions upon the facts as presented 
in the later book.” 


Wayne Wheeler 


A book about him 

Justin Steuart, who was Wayne B. 
Wheeler’s publicity representative, has 
favored the public with a striking bi- 
ography.* Those who knew Wheeler, and 
saw him in action, felt the power which 
has inspired Mr. Steuart to many exag- 
gerated statements. Wheeler had a Web- 
sterian intellect coupled with a radiant 
personality and inexhaustible energy. To 
catch his spirit, one should be with him 
for a day or a week, watching him tire- 
lessly address great audiences, one after 
another, maintaining to the last sentence 
his magnificent oratorical power and not 
losing for a moment between lectures that 
buoyancy of spirit and good humor which 
made him a delight to all associates. 

To those who knew Wheeler he pre- 
sented a much finer personality than is 
depicted in Steuart’s book. One has the 
distinet feeling that Steuart had sacrificed 
his hero before the altar of publicity. 
The biographer obviously has great ad- 
miration and even personal liking for his 
subject, but cannot resist the temptation 
to enliven his story. It seems at times 
as if he were attempting almost to de- 
fame his subject, or reduce the enthusiasm 
of an otherwise admiring public. 

One wonders if Mr. Steuart saw both 
Wheeler and Prohibition simply as good 
material for the public press. Certainly 
in his devotion to the god of news, Mr. 
Steuart has lost that finer literary skill 
and sense of values so necessary for a 
good biographer. The result is a_read- 
able story about Mr. Wheeler, including 
many startling disclosures about the Pro- 
hibition movement during Mr. Wheeler’s 
active career. But as for calling it either 
history or biography, much is left for 
later and better writers. 


*“Wayne Wheeler—Dry Boss.” By Justin 
Steuart. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00, 
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The Argument Against Prohibition 


MONG those who definitely oppose 
Prohibition there are very few 
avowed “wets.” Some confess a longing 
to imbibe refreshing beer and others 
desire pure whiskey for medicine, and as- 
sert that they keep small supplies in the 
family locker. But the chief argument 
against Prohibition is on the part of 
“drys” who feel that the law does not 
accomplish its purpose. A writer from 
Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass., says 
emphatically : “I am strongly against Pro- 
hibition because it does not prohibit. I 
am a strong total abstainer and would 
gladly see the country entertain my 
views; but from what I read and hear, 
Prohibition has not and is not likely to 
bring that to pass.” 

A prominent minister in New York, who 
formerly favored Prohibition, has now 
changed his mind, because he feels that 
the Highteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act have gone too far. He sees at 
close range the disadvantages: ‘Chiefly 
the terrible and widespread corruption 
which followed the Volstead Act.” He 
confesses, however, that he cannot think 
of any way to make matters better, but 
hopes there may be a change of sentiment 
in favor of better enforcement of the law. 

A layman from New York finds no social 
nor individual menace in the use of 


alcohol, but solely in the beverage abuse. 
He therefore feels that “our efforts should 
be directed toward education promoting 
self-control.” 

Vineyard Haven, Mass., however, har- 
bors a citizen who does not think the 
passage of laws like the Volstead Act, 
which, he says, insult the intelligence and 
outrage the moral sense, is the right way 
to promote temperance. He sees in the 
Volstead Act a distinct menace: “It has 
trained a rising generation to regard beat- 
ing the law as a delightful joke. We 
have heard of girls drinking whisky in the 
old days; now they get the same fun out 
of it that boys do and regard it quite as 
indispensable as the miserable cigarette 
that goes with it.” 

In Colorado is a layman who confesses 
to love a glass of wine or beer, yet obeys 
the law. He says the Volstead Act can 
never be enforced, but its worst effect is 
to create hypocrites. 

An Army chaplain, echoing the argu- 
ment that Prohibition has taught the use 
of alcoholic beverages to women and 
young people, goes on to remark that “we 
do not vote as we drink.” He concludes, 
“We are making ourselves a race of 
hypocrites, and the effect is worse upon 
us than is intemperance on our physical 
condition.” 


The Argument for Prohibition 


N addition to the benefits from Prohi- 

bition, which many of our writers see, 
even when it is poorly enforced, come the 
added suggestions that, in the first place, 
the law is new and cannot work itself into 
national observance within the space of 
one or two generations. In many letters 
we are admonished to be patient, to be 
loyal, particularly to provide educational 
material for children and young people, 
and discountenance both social drinking 
and the bootleg traffic on all occasions. 
Repeatedly we are urged not to abandon 
Prohibition, but to give it a fair trial; 
and a goodly number of our correspond- 
ents feel that the law might be changed, 
but if any change were made it should 
be in the direction of more rigid 
enforcement. 

The one virtually unanimous cry is for 


stricter enforcement of the law. Even 
those who oppose Preohibition feel that if 
the law continues on our statutes, it 
should be enforced. No one ventures to 
suggest that harm could result from that 
course. 

All the evils of Prohibition are attri- 
buted to poor enforcement, and this in 
turn is charged against weak, inefficient, 
or unprincipled officials on the one hand, 
or the exactions of the law itself on the 
other. 

There remains but one suggestion; 
namely, and if all opponents of Prohibi- 
tion who acknowledge the evil effects of 
alcohol indulgence were to spend their 
time in promoting self-control, total ab- 
stinence, or other means of eradicating 
the menace, our problem would be solved. 


Unitarian Temperance Society Publications 


pons the publications issued by the 
Unitarian Temperance Society for 
free distribution are: 

“The Rise of Prohibition in Ameriéa,” 
by Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, D.D. 

“Prohibition at its Worst,” a four-page 
summary of Prof. Irving Fisher’s book 
published in 1926. 

William Ellery Channing’s address on 
“Temperance.” This pamphlet is now out 
of print, but for almost a century it has 
been one of the outstanding pronounce- 
ments on the moral aspects of alcohol in- 
dulgence. It may be found in any 
standard edition of Channing’s works and 
will be published again separately by the 


Temperance Society if there is sufficient 
continued demand for it. 


-|- 


The Society is publishing Miss Cora 
Frances Stoddard’s address on Alcohol 
and Science, delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Temperance Society last June. 


+ 


Any of the above, and copies of this 
supplement, may be had in quantities by 
addressing the Unitarian Temperance 
Society at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sobering Off on Beer and Wine 


If there were in our country any history 
of controlled moderate drinking, the wet 
plea for beer and wine might be effective. 
But history is all on the other side. We 
have tried virtually every kind of half-way 
measure with disastrous results. 

Massachusetts in 1867 passed a Prohibi- 
tion law, which so discouraged the Wets 
that in 1870 they forced through a modifi- 
cation to allow the sale of beer and wine. 
In December, 1870, the Boston Chief of 
Police reported, “Out of 2,584 places in 
Boston where liquor is sold, only 17 sell 
beer alone.” Mayor Richmond of New 
Bedford said in 1872, “The Prohibition 
laws are nothing but shields to cover the 
stealthy sales of all intoxicating drinks.” 
North Dakota was admitted to the Union 
as a dry State in 1889. For many years 
the definition of an intoxicant was left 
open to debate. Judge Charles M. Pollock 
of the Dakota Supreme Court said, in 1919, 
after twenty years on the bench: “We 
have about decided that the only way in 
which evasion of the law can be prevented 
is to prohibit the use of any alcohol what- 
ever. A large number of the brewers seem 
to be without a conscience in the matter, 
as is evinced by the foisting upon our 
people of poisonous preservatives, when 
the temperance folk were trying to be as 
moderate as possible in their demands.” 

Iowa in 1858 and Georgia in 1908 tried 
similar experiments, but with the same 


* result—absolute failure. 


State Rights 


Politicians bidding for votes, Wet or 
Dry, casually say: “Prohibition is a local 
issue. Let the States enforce the Hight- 
eenth Amendment or leave it alone as they 
see fit.’ This argument is very “charm- 
ing,’ but as remote as the end of the rain- 
bow. The Highteenth Amendment is part 
of the Federal Constitution. These at- 
tempts to nullify or disregard it were well 
characterized by Calvin Coolidge when, as 
Governor of Massachusetts, he vetoed the 
the 2.75 per cent. beer bill. He said to the 
Massachusetts Legislature : 

“There is little satisfaction in attempt- 
ing to deceive ourselves. There is grave 
danger in attempting to deceive the people. 

“T am opposed to the practice of a legis- 
lative deception. It is better to proceed 
with candor. 

“When I took office I gave an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution and the laws 
of Congress are declared to be the supreme 
law of the land. ... My oath was not to 
take a chance with the Constitution. It 
was to support it.... 

“The authority of the law is questioned 
in these days all too much. The binding 
obligation of obedience against personal 
desire is denied in many quarters. If these 
doctrines prevail, all organized govern- 
ment, all liberty, all society are at an end. 
Force alone will prevail. Can those en- 
trusted with the gravest authority set any 
example save that of the sternest obedi- | 
ence to law? Can Massachusetts afford 
to take any position which may turn out 
to be, which can anywhere be interpreted. 
to be, an act of nullification?” 


year at the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry which fall in with the 


widespread and increasing tendency to 


recognize worship as of equal importance 
with preaching in church life. They are 
being given by President Earl M. Wilbur. 
One is an intensive course on “Public 
Worship,” and the other is a course on 
“Devotional Literature,’ in which some 
of the world’s great devotional classics 


are read and discussed at a home fire- 


side with an intimacy not to be secured 
in the formal atmosphere of the class- 
room. Prof. Eldred C. Vanderlaan is giv- 
ing a new course on “The Development 
of Protestant Thought Since the Reforma- 
tion.” 

The Pacific School opened ifs twenty- 
fifth year August 20, conforming as usual 
to the calendar of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the other divinity schools at 
Berkeley, Calif. This arrangement brings 
“mid-year” conveniently, so as to include 
the Christmas season, and fixes commence- 


ment early in May, so that teachers and 


students can get Hast before the year’s 
activities there are over, or can go to 
Europe in advance of the summer rush. 
After two years of exceptionally large en- 
rollment, the registration this term at all 
the divinity schools at Berkeley is less 
then usual, though later entrants are ex- 
pected to bring the number up. Mr. 
Sim6n on Transylvania, who has been 
awarded the two-year fellowship, has 
been hindered by governmental red tape 
in leaving his home land, but will prob- 
ably be present at the beginning of the 
second quarter. 

Miss Capek of Prague, Czechslovakia, 
who at the end of the spring term was 
married in the School chapel to her 
father’s assistant, Karel Haspl, expects 
with her husband to stay at the School 
longer than at first planned, in order to 
eomplete the full course. Mr. Haspl has 
in both summers taken additional work 
at the University summer sessions in pur- 
suance of this plan. Mr. Haspl is prov- 
ing very successful this autumn as super- 
intendent of the Oakland, Calif., Unita- 
rian church school, in which Mrs. Haspl 
also teaches. Jacob Trapp, who entered 
the School in January, is the efficient sec- 
retary and minister’s assistant at the 
Berkeley church. 

Clarence M. Vickland, who graduated 
in May, has already been settled over the 
church at Fresno, Calif., where he was 
ordained October 2. Alexander Lukécs of 
Transylvania, also of the last class, after 
staying on for further study at the Uni- 
versity, is about to leave for his native 
land. Accompanied by a fellow-Hunga- 
rian who has been studying at Princeton, 
he sails from San Francisco, Calif., for 
an extended tour by the way of Japan, 
China, and India, hoping to reach home 
at the end of the year. Francis Balazs, 
who graduated last year, has just com- 


pleted a similar tour in which he made 


extensive observation of progressive re- 
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New Courses at the Pacific School 
Opening of twenty-fifth year—Possibility of 
new location—What graduates are doing 

‘T’WO new courses are being offered this 


ligious and social movements in Japan, 
Korea, China, India, and Palestine. He 
has just received his appointment as min- 
ister of one of the churches in Transyl- 
yania. 

The theological community at Berkeley 
is soon to be enlarged by a fourth mem- 
ber, for the Church Divinity School (Epis- 
copal) is planning an early removal from 
San Francisco, and is entering upon a 
campaign for funds for suitable buildings. 
It is only a question of time when the Uni- 
tarian School will also have to change its 
location. The University is making steady 
progress on a plan of enlargement of its 
campus which will eventually absorb the 
whole tier of blocks, including the present 
location of the School. It has already 
acquired the lot south of the School, and 
a church property across the street from 
the Berkeley church; and although it does 
not reveal its immediate plans, the time 
may come at any day when it will exer- 
cise its right to expropriate the site of 
the Unitarian School. When that time 
comes, a removal will be indicated to a 
site near the Pacific School of Religion 
and the Church Divinity School, on what 
may then come to be known as Seminary 
Hill. The near grouping of these three 
schools will be of great advantage in mak- 
ing possible a greater common enjoyment 
of the various facilities offered, and in 
cultivating a greater breadth of spirit 
and sympathy among all concerned. It is 
hoped that the removal, if it must be 
made, may be accomplished while good 
sites are still available. 

It is expected to mark the first quarter- 
eentury of the School next year by some 
appropriate Observance, but the plans are 
not yet formed as to the date or the form 
of the celebration. E. M. W. 


Church in Montague, Mass., 


Reopens for Summer Services 


The Unitarian church at Montague, 
Mass., was open for services this summer. 
This church, which has passed the century 
mark and which is so closely associated 
in the minds of many people with the 
memory of Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, has 
been closed for many years, but the few 
loyal workers have kept up the organiza- 
tion and the women have maintained the 
Alliance. 

This year it became possible to reopen 
the church. On July 22, in a pouring 
rain, Rev. F. T. Crane and several of his 
parishioners from Bernardston, Mass., 
eame over to take part in the service, 
and Rey. Margaret B. Barnard and 
friends came from Greenfield, Mass. As a 
result, five services were held in August 
and early September under the leader- 
ship of Miss Barnard. One Sunday, Rev. 
Hazel R. Gredler, of Ithaca, N.Y., 
preached; and on the last Sunday, Rey. 
Minna Budlong and Rey. and Mrs. George 
H. Badger, of Orlando, Fla., were present 
and gave the people Much encouragement. 

Mrs. Budlong and Miss Barnard at- 
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tended a special Alliance meeting, and the 
latter urged the people to plan for two 
months of services next summer. Music 
was furnished by friends from Bernard- 
ston, Greenfield, Warwick, and Montague, 
and every one felt that the outcome of 
the meetings was well worth the effort 
involved. 


Lombard Improvements 


College opens with new theater, 106 
freshmen—Dr. Robins on faculty 

Under the joint management of Lombard 
College by Unitarians and Universalists, 
a large number of improvements have been 
made possible for the opeuing of the col- 
lege year. On the third floor of Old Main 
Hall, a theater seating two hundred has 
been built, with a stage having a pros- 
cenium opening of twenty-five feet. It 
has a new curtain, a cyclorama, and equip- 
ment for the study of lighting effects, and 
will furnish a needed laboratory for the 
development of play production, which 
has been a feature of the college. 

The old library has been converted into 
classrooms, and the books have been given 
more adequate space in another part of 
Old Main. Heating plants, plumbing, and 
roofs have been overhauled, and college 
buildings and faculty residences have been 
repaired and redecorated. The fraternity 
houses have been freshened with paint 
and redecorating, and the new Sigma Nu 
House is an addition to the college plant. 
Several thousand dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment for the departments of physics and 
biology have been purchased. 

Rev. Sidney Swaim Robins, Ph.D., who 
resigned from the Unitarian Church at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to join the Lombard 
faculty, heads the newly organized depart- 
ment of philosophy and gives courses in 
history. Oliver O. Young, M.A., new sup- 
erintendent of schools at Galesburg, will 
lecture on education, and John P. Heir- 
onimus, A.M., professor of Latin, will 
re-establish a department of German. 
Several other new members haye been 
added to the faculty and a number of 
courses have been introduced. 

The athletic field has been improved and 
tree surgeons have examined all of the 
trees on the campus, and a few trees 
killed by insects or damaged by wind or 
lightning have been removed. The trees 
are valued among the important assets of 
the college, and on the campus are 
Lombardy poplars, elms, hard maples, 
sycamores, tulips, willows, oaks, ginkgoes, 
pines, hemlocks, and larches. 

The enrollment of freshmen this year 
was 106, and the total registration in the 
college department is 275, an increase of 
25 over last year. The freshmen represent 
ten different States, with Illinois and 
Iowa having the largest number. An un- 
usually large number of students with 
college degrees are doing special work in 
speech, biology, philosophy, and music. 

The Winslow Boiler and Engineering 
Company of Galesburg has established a 
scholarship at Lombard, to be known as 
the “Kleen-Heet’”’ Scholarship, for sons 
and daughters of its employees. It will 
be administered by college authorities and 
will pay tuition and college fees for one 
student each year. 
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The Man of the Revolution 


NAPOLEON THE MAN. By R. McNair Wilson. 
New York: The Century Company. $5.00. 

Already enough books have been written 
about Napoleon to stock a _ full-sized 
library. In the more than a _ century 
which has elapsed since the death of the 
“Tittle Corsican” at St. Helena, every 
detail of his dramatic career, every inci- 
dent in his campaigns, every aspect of his 
personality has been described and ana- 
lyzed. The man himself, his influence, 
his place in history, have been considered 
from practically every point of view. 
Hence, to throw any new light on the victor 
of Marengo and Austerlitz, to unearth any 
novel material from his story, would seem 
wholly beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Yet Dr. Wilson has managed to produce 
a biography of Napoleon which, for most 
readers, will bring to his subject an ap- 
proach altogether fresh, presenting, as it 
does, the “Little Corporal’ in a light 
wholly new. The author of this interest- 
ing volume is a Scotch physician and man 
of letters. Evidently a scholar who has 
familiarized himself with the mass of 
documents available, and at the same 
time an enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon, 
he speaks with authority because he 
seldom indulges in superlatives, preferring 
for the most part to state his conclusions 
in a spirit of quiet discrimination. Al- 
though not a brilliant writer, Dr. Wilson 
employs language easy to understand and 
easy to read; for his pages are con- 
sistently interesting, while his explana- 
tions of yarious difficult situations, both 
political and military, are always lucid. 
His Napoleon offers an agreeable counter- 
poise to the Napoleon of many modern 
writers, Ludwig, H. G. Wells et al.; for 
his thesis is that far from being the 
bloodthirsty ogre and autocrat consumed 
by ambition which he has been pictured, 
Napoleon, in reality, was a lifelong demo- 
crat, the man of the revolution, a thorough 
liberal, consistently loyal to the ideals of 
human brotherhood and political freedom 
to the end of his days. A child of the 
future, a century ahead of his time, he 
dreamed of a France and a Europe such 
as only now are beginning to come to birth. 
Incarnating the ideals and aspirations of 
the French people in the years of the 
Revolution, he remained faithful to them 
to the best of his ability, until his enemies 
proved too much for him. The kings and 
priests of Europe in general, and the 
English war-lords in particular, forced 
upon him the role of conqueror and im- 
perial autocrat. A great military genius, 
he believed in liberty for the plain people; 
but “he had learned that the sovereignty 
of a nation, its self-control, can be estab- 
lished only by iron sacrifice and iron de- 
termination. He was a soldier, and he 
knew that the ‘New World’ required, most 
of all, discipline and restraint. So he 
taught France... how to make secure 
the aristocracy of human nature. He 
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gave to all Frenchmen equal laws and 
equal rights, and levied on all Frenchmen 
equal taxes; he proclaimed religious toler- 
ance; he created a nobility of merit to 
replace the nobility of blood.” He tried 
to save Europe from the balance of power, 
which bred militarism. By every means 
within his power, he sought “to strengthen 
Germany at the) expense of Prussia and 
to make England the friend of France.” 
At the same time, he tried to curb priest- 
ridden Austria and to create a united 
Italy. 

Whether this be the true Napoleon or 
not, certainly Dr. Wilson presents an ex- 
cellent case. It is true that he glosses 
over the worst defects in his hero’s char- 
acter, and rather tends to exalt his vir- 
tues. But he argues well and often con- 
vincingly. His canvas is a huge one, 
crowded with a throng of figures, but all 
of them he makes human beings. His 
review of European history shows under- 
standing and insight. His description of 
events is spirited and forceful. Whether 
you agree with its conclusions or not, the 
book is well worth reading. From it we 
learned much, and therefore we give it 
our hearty commendation. A. R.H. 


The Next War 


Lest YE Din. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Cicely Hamilton. New 


$2.00. 

An Pnglish novel, this is a very perti- 
nent one. Its theme is the next war. The 
war comes in spite of the League, and 
civilization is wiped out. Miss Hamilton 
apparently ascribes our destruction to the 
fact that we know so much. We have 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
and our knowledge has destroyed us. After 
the Ruin, all knowledge except the 
simplest is strictly forbidden to the almost 
savage survivors. So they would fend off 
future wars. No one seems to think that 
morals might control machines and poison 
gas. Perhaps they cannot, but one reader 
still believes in the potency of morality, 
laggard though it be in a machine and 
industrial age. The book is beautifully 
written and holds one’s interest through- 


out. E.F. 
“Ads” and Their Writers 
Tuis ADVERTISING Business. By Roy S. 


Durstine. 
$3.00. 


A clear description of the inside work- 
ings of an advertising agency, and of what 
it does for the public good. Mr. Durstine, 
secretary and treasurer of one of the larg- 
est advertising agencies in the country 
knows his subject thoroughly and says it 
is “the hardest, most interesting, most ex- 
asperating, satisfying, worth-while, and 
exciting business.’ In a speech before the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies in 1926, President Coolidge said of 
advertising, “It is the most potent influ- 
ence in adopting and changing the habits 
and modes of life, affecting what we eat, 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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what we wear, and the work and play of 
the whole nation.” The advertising agen- 
ey’s chief concern 
tiser’s advertising pay. Mr. Durstine 
writes humorously of business luncheon 
conferences, telephone manners, and busi- 
ness golf. <A cleverly written book on 
advertising, and one of the best. P. H: 


Politics 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR: THE HERETOFORE UN- 
WRITTEN LAWS, CUSTOMS, AND PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICS, AS PRACTICED IN THD UNITHD STATES. 
By Frank R. Kent. New York: William 
Morrow & Company. $2.50. 

Just before the issue of this book, Time 
characterized the author ameng the fore- 
most journalistic political writers of the 
nation, as “the sharpest pundit of them 
all. Good-humored, he knows the politi- 
cians, their habits, their technic, their psy- 
chology, better than they know themselves.” 
For some years he has written the column 
in The Baltimore Sun headed “The Great 
Game of Politics.’ This book amply 
justifies this description of the author, 
who knows politics from the inside as well 
as from the outside. In order to check 
its accuracy the reviewer has taken pains 
to learn the judgment of retired politicians 
of both parties. Upon its essential truth 
they were agreed, also as to certain slight 
inaccuracies not infrequently found in 
journalistic literature; at the same time 
both confessed that the inaccuracies in no 
appreciable degree invalidated the essen- 
tial truth of the recital. This is a book 
which should stir the moral sense of the 
nation. It will do nothing of the kind. 
The nation will net know it exists. The 
people who will eagerly devour it from 
cover to cover will be the practical politi- 
cians and party workers, many of whom 
will exclaim, “I might have been saved 
much trouble if I could only have had this 
book put into my hands at the outset of 
my career.” The chapter titles constitute 
almost an epitome of the book, which 
makes fascinating reading for anyone in- 
terested in public affairs: Party Regu- 
larity the First Essential; There is No 
Nourishment in Fighting the Machine; The 
Ideal Organization Candidate; The Art of 
Seeming to Say Something Without Doing 
So; Prosperity Absorbs All Criticism; 
Corruption Not Really a Party Liability ; 
Give Them ‘‘Hokum”; Never Handle a Hot 
Poker on the Front Porch; You Must Play 
the Game with the Gang; “When They 
Stop Writing About You, You’re Dead”; 
The Instability of Political Hnmities; 
When in Doubt, Do Right. 

Telling illustrations are drawn from the 
political history of the last twenty-five 
years. “If,” the author explains, “I seem 
to draw many illustrations from. Repub- 
lican episodes, it is because Republicans 
have dominated more years than Demo- 
crats; further, the habits and policies of 
the Democratic machine only in minor 
particulars differ from those of the Re- 
publican.” As a means of correcting this 
tremendous dose of realism in polities, the 


is making the adver- — 


true-hearted citizen would do well to read © 


Chapter XX VII in Beard’s “Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization.” While pledged to real- 
ism, that is a genuine tonic. W.F.G, 


mt 


~~ Romance © 


br 


A Lirrie Crown Lost. By Barry Benefield. 


New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

_ Although by no means the equal, and 
certainly not the superior, of Mr. Bene- 
field’s earlier writings, A Little Clown Lost 
has merits that are all its own. Iis 


-author’s particular métier is romantic fic- 


tion. Among contemporary American 
novelists, there is no one who writes with 
greater delicacy, a more whimsical humor, 
a keener imagination. In Mr. Benefield’s 
make-up there is not a little of the poet. 
He has the poet’s insight, together with 
his abiding sense of beauty, his conscious- 
ness of the essential glory of the common- 
place, together with the poet’s gift of 
musical expression. At its best, his prose 
sings. These qualities were manifested 
to a unique degree in the story Bugles in 
the Night, published last autumn, which, 
in our opinion, was one of the best novels 
of the year. Less conspicuously, and less 
successfully, do these selfsame gifts appear 
in A Little Clown Lost. We have read it 
with interest. Much of it seems to us ex- 
ceedingly well done. The plot has coher- 


-ency. The characters are clearly defined, 


each one possessing actual individuality. 
The heroine, in particular, is a figure 
strongly appealing. Especially well handled 
is the development of her personality to 
the final moment of supreme sacrifice, in 
which the yagabond qualities inherent in 
her nature play no small part. The back- 
ground of the story, too, is original, 
painted in with deft strokes. Our only 
complaint is that, somehow, the novel 
lacks unity. The various issues of the 
plot are not consistently tied together, 
with the result that what movement there 
is, instead of making steady progress, ad- 
yanees rather by jerks, interspersed by 
periods of stillness. Nevertheless, this 
novel has merit, plenty of it. Superior to 
most of the fiction which has recently 
appeared, we have no _ hesitation in 
commending it to our readers. AU BS Ei 


R. L. S. in Love 


Tue Cap or YourH. By John A. Steuart. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.59. 

“Youth becomes the light and careless 
livery that it wears,” says Shakespeare ; 
but it is at least questionable whether the 
ribband in the cap of Stevenson’s youth 
is becoming to its wearer. The author 
states that in the fullness of his powers 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote the story of 
his great early love. But this tale cannot 
be published; hence this book. The love 
romance of Stevenson’s youth, as told 
here, is not a wholly pleasant tale. It is 
not wholly creditable to R. L. S. For it 
is the story of a passionate creature, of 
insufferable vanity and vaulting ambition, 
who drank not wisely, and see-sawed be- 
tween exaltation and despondency. His 
nature was one of froth and frivolity, of 
effervescent egotism, of light resiliency. 
He loved and was loved, but separation 
came as a result of scandalous reports of 
his behavior. To break off the match, 
Louis was banished. Why he did not re- 


_ turn in after years to claim the love to 
_ which both were faithful is not explained. 


Arie O.R. J 
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Religion and Society 


-RBLIGION AND THE COMMONWEAL. 
bert Maynard Diamond. 
and Brothers. $2.00. 


The professor of economics at Lehigh 
University has written this scholarly and 


By Her- 
New York: Harper 


‘convincing book to explore and report the 


influence of religion on social life. Dr. 
Diamond is an anthropologist of note, who 
has read widely, pondered deeply, and 
come to some definite conclusions. He 
comes to the religious question from a 
broad social standpoint in an effort to 
judge what has been the function dis- 
charged by the religious organization as one 
of the major institutions of human society. 
He makes a thorough study of the religion 
of primitive man, drawing up a balance 
sheet which gives with entire fairness 
the handicaps which early religion imposed 
upon its devotees, and the social advan- 
tages which flowed from it. Then, in his 
concluding chapters, he brings his subject 
down to modern days and modern prob- 
lems and concludes that religion is still a 
major institution with major responsibili- 
ties for the commonweal. While the 
greater part of the book is devoted to 
primitive religion, there is no lack of ap- 
preciation of present-day problems. ‘The 
past sheds much light on these. A 
thorough evolutionist will always listen to 
the voice of the past, for it will be his 
guide as he surveys the future. Dr. 
Diamond is a modern, as these citations 
will show: 

“We are probably warranted in the view 
that there will be no return to the un- 
modified theism of our fathers. Old- 
fashioned theology in -the narrower mean- 
ing of the term is not merely out of style; 
it is an intellectual impossibility. We may 
not, however, interpret this conclusion as 
foreshadowing an ultimate society devoid 
of faith and without the Church; that is, 
unless we are willing to reject all the 
lessons of history. The pages of the past 
reveal nothing more clearly than the need 
of the individual for faith, and of society 
for the Church. There will probably be 
adjustment and not elimination. 

“The dilemma of contemporary religion 
pivots on this; earlier group morality was 
sustained by fear—a fear which could be 
built on ignorance and misunderstanding 
of cosmic relations. The sanctions of a 
new morality must proceed from other as- 
sumptions; never again can religion oper- 
ate from the old base. Voices still are in 
the air; but it is not the song of spirits 
we hear; magic yet we have, in ships that 
fly in air and that swim in the depths of 
the sea; magic, indeed, but the magic of 
a fresh intellectual grasp upon the sub- 
stance of the unseen. The Church must 
find a new base in understanding and in 
reinterpretation of the place of religion in 
this new world to the everyday man. This 
should be its immediate objective.” 

The book is indexed and has a copious 


bibliography. 5. ¥. 
Books Received 
FRIENDSHIP AND OTHER Ponms. By Annie 


June Johnson. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
Tue CALL OF THE LAY PREACHER. 


The Lindsey Press, 1s. 6d, 


London : 
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Lincoln Once More 
With Manicw Towarp None. By Honoré 
Wilisie Morrow. New York: William Morrow 
€° C0: $2.50 
After writing Forever Free, it was in- 
evitable that Mrs. Morrow should follow 
it with a sequel which, beginning where 
its predecessor left off, should carry the 
career of Abraham Lincoln through the 
final years of the Civil War to its tragic 
close. Of the two stories, the second is 


HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


decidedly the better. It reveals more 
skillful massing of material. It is free 
from the more glaring blemishes which 
marred Forever Free. Of romance. there 
is practically none. Mrs. Morrow shows 
a more accurate knowledge of politics and 
of military movements, with the result 
that nothing interferes with the develop- 
ment of her central theme, the delineation 
of the personality of “Honest Abe,” as, 
misunderstood, denounced, plotted against, 
he patiently endured the succession of 
crises which out of four long years of 
struggle brought victory at last. The 
author has soaked herself in the diaries 
and reminiscences of the period, with the 
result that her pictures of the life of the 
Lincoln family in the White House have 
real atmosphere. As was to be expected, 
after her recent book on Mary Lincoln, 
she aims to clear the reputation of that 
much-maligned lady and to present some- 
thing like an accurate portrait of Lincoln’s 
wife. In this, we think, she is successful, 
though the book, throughout, is marred by 
undue sentimentality. Many of the conver- 
sations recorded, particularly those of 
children, somehow fail to carry convic- 
tion. The reader will also be inclined to 
take exception to those portions of the 
story in which Charles Sumner and the 
high-born beauty who ultimately becomes 
his wife are the central figures. These, 
obviously, are overdone. They are too 
much like the stock characters of early 
Victorian romance. They, however, are 
minor details, mere matters of back- 
ground, which serve to enhance rather 
than to detract from the central figure 
of the narrative. So far as Lincoln him- 
self is concerned, we think that Mrs. 
Morrow has attained a genuine success. 
Her portrayal of one of the most dramatic 
personalities in American history carries 
conviction. The Great Emancipator must 
have been something like the man _ pic- 
tured in these pages, strong, simple, 
kindly, foreseeing, patient, and altogether 
human. As fictionized biography, With 
Malice Toward None, while by no means 
a great work of art, is exceedingly well 
done, and, among the throng of novels 
comprising the huge mass of Civil War 
fiction, we know of few, if any, better. 
A.B. H, 
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The Three Storks 


BLANCHE BLIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a lonely 
temple partly hidden by tall trees on high, 
rocky ground. Only pilgrims from far 
away came once a year, and it would 
have been more lonely yet if it had not 
. been for an old priest who lived in a small 
house near the temple. 

Since he lived there all the year to take 
care of the temple, the priest would have 
been lonely, too, if it had not been for a 
Stork that came often to rest among the 
dark pines. The priest was so gentle that 
the Stork was not in the least afraid of 
him. But at the time for the coming of 
the pilgrims, the Stork remained upon the 
tallest of the pine trees, where he sat 
hidden from those who came and went 
below, and where he could yet hear the 
temple bells boom softly. At other times 
the Stork lived down by the river in a 
quiet spot where he could sit on one leg, 
and think such thoughts as Storks like to 
think by the hour. 

One day as the Stork was thinking, and 
thinking, and thinking, something came 
sailing slowly along above the surface of 
the stream. The Stork stopped thinking 
about the thing that interested him most 
at the time, and looked up to see what was 
coming his way. It was another Stork 
flying low, and it lighted near the thinker. 

“Well,” said the first Stork, “this is the 
first time since I came to these parts to 
live that I have seen anyone from the 
outside world. Where do you come from?” 

Said the newcomer, resting upon one of 
the rocks: : 

“T have come from the most interesting 
spot in the world. It is up this river and 
around the bend of the distant mountain 
of Ishiyama.” 

“What is that spot like?’ asked the first 
Stork. “I am sure I alone know the most 
interesting spot.” 

“Well,” said the second Stork, “the place 
I think the most interesting is where the 
blue Iris dreams in the mists of the marsh. 
In the early morning, and again at night, 
the mists are the same colors as the shades 
of that Iris. In the morning you can see 
the blossoms creep out of the mists; but 
at night, the flowers let themselves be 
drawn gently to sleep in them. You can 
see those quiet mists wrap themselves 
about the flowers and hide them in the 
night, where they dream until morning.” 

As this Stork finished speaking, up the 
river from the other way came another 
flying Stork with a little more black in 
his feathers than the other Storks had in 
theirs. He flew higher than the second 
Stork, but soon lighted near the two. They 
were surprised to see him, and he was 
equally surprised at seeing them. 

Said the first Stork, ““‘Where, O Stranger, 
do you come from?’ 


“T come from the most interesting place 


in. the whole world,’ answered the new 


arrival. “It is far away around the bend 
of the river downstream where there is a 
little village of busy, kindly people. From 
my favorite high perch on a ruined temple 
roof I can see the peasants working in the 
rice-fields; the buyers and sellers in the 
market; the children at their play; the 
jinrikishas passing up and down the vil- 
lage streets; and at night, the soft light 
of the lanterns and the yellow light glow- 
ing through the paper panes of the 
windows.” ‘ 

At this, the other Storks did not know 
what to say. But after much thinking on 
the part of the first Stork, still standing 
upon one leg, he said that the only way to 
know which of the three spots really was 
the most interesting in the world would 
be for the three acquaintances to visit one 
another’s favorite places and see for them- 
selves. On the seventh day they would 
meet again in the present spot and tell 
what each had decided. This seemed a 
good plan. 

Off went the first Stork upstream to the 
place of the Iris and blue mists, and then 
down to the village of busy, kindly people, 
and he saw each place by day and by night. 
The second Stork went to the lonely 
Temple of the Sounding Bells, and then 
to the village of busy, kindly people, and 
saw each place by day and by night. And 
the third Stork went to the place of the 
Iris and blue mists, and then to the lonely 
Temple of the Sounding Bells, and saw 
each place by day and by night. 

On the seventh day, the three Storks 
met again by the stream, and reported 
their experiences. 

The temple Stork told the others that 
while he was standing in the place where 
the blue Iris dreams in the mists of morn- 
ing and evening, he had wanted nothing 
better; and that later, while overlooking 
the village of busy, kindly people at morn- 


Hark, my Children 


Hark! Hark! O my children, hark! 
When the sky has lost its blue, 

What do the stars sing in the dark? 
“We must sparkle, sparkle through.” 


What do leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in whispering heaps, together? 
“We can keep the violets warm 
‘Till they wake in fairer weather.” 


What do happy songsters say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood? 
“We must sing the gloom away— 
Sun or shadow, God is good.” : 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Sentence Sermon 


To God, thy country, and thy friends 
be true, then thou wilt ne’er be false 
to anyone.—Vaughn, 
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ing and evening, he thought that must be 
the most interesting spot. Yet he would 
not be sorry to be back once more at the ~ 
old Temple of the Sounding Bells. 

The Iris Stork said that at the Temple 
of the Sounding Bells he had been lost in 
admiration of its quiet and peace, and 
thought it the most interesting spot in the 
whole world. Then in the village of busy, 
kindly people, he thought he never had been 
happier. But although he had seen both 
places by day and by night, he would be 
glad to be back among the dreaming Iris 
and the blue mists once more. 

The village Stork said: that when he 
stood dreaming with the Iris among the 


VERSE 


MARJORIB DILLON 
After-School Appetites 


Rows of tempting jelly, 
Apple, grape, and plum; 

Cans of luscious peaches— 
Wish that winter’d come. 


After school you’re starving, 
Simply have to eat; 

Jelly, bread and butter— 
Well, they can’t be beat. 


Consolation 


When August comes, I sigh, “Oh, dear! 
he end of summer’s getting near.” 

I'd like to hold vacation fast; 

(If only jolly things would last!) 

The calendar just hurries on— 

Or time—and soon the summer’s gone. 

Oh, well . . . when school has once begun, 

Although you work, there’s time for fun; 

And days go right on skipping; so 

It’s holidays first thing you know. 


mists of morning and evening, he had 
been charmed. Later the musical booming 
of the bells of the temple, whether by 
day or by night, made him never want to 
leave the place. Yet when he came to 
think of it, he could not bear to live away 
from his own village of the busy, kindly 
people. 

So the three Storks then remained 
silent and puzzled over the matter until 
the first Stork, after standing on one Jeg, 
and thinking more deeply than ever, said: 

“Oh, at last it is all clear to me! See 
here! Don’t you see that it shows plainly 
that any Stork should find the spot in 
which he was made to live, the most in- 
teresting spot in the whole world? It 
would be wrong for me, the temple Stork, 
to prefer either the place of dreaming 
Tris or the village of busy, kindly people. 
And it would be wrong, also, for the vil- 
lage Stork to pine for the place of dream- 
ing Iris or for the place of the Temple of 
the Sounding Bells.” 

“That is so,” said the other Storks. “It 
is all very simple, indeed. You are right, 
O Brother of the Temple!” 

So they bade each other Sayonara— 
farewell. The Iris Stork flew back up- 
stream and around the bend of the river- 
to the place where his Iris flowers 
dreamed their dreams in the soft blue 
mists of morning and evening. The vil- 
lage Stork sailed back downstream and 


~ 


} 
j 
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around the bend of the river to his village 


where the busy, kindly people worked and 
played by day and set their lights aglow 
at night. 

As for the temple Stork, he sat on one 
leg a long, long time thinking about the 
whole affair. Then joyously he flew back 
to his beloved Temple of the Sounding 
Bells, which to him was the best spot in 
the whole world! : 

[All rights reserved] 


fe 
‘Night of Hallowe’en 


MARY BRADFORD 


“Only around this one block, remem- 
ber,” Mother cautioned the wrigging little 
ghost as she gave a final adjusting to 
draped sheet and pointed witch’s cap. 

“Yes,” promised Billy, for he was the 
seven-year-old ghost. “You and Daddy 
will be right behind the lamp in the sit- 
ting room so I can scare you when I hold 
my Jack-o-lantern in the window?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“We'll be all ready to be scared,” 
promised Mother, laughing and holding 


open the front door. 


“He’s a very small ghost to send alone 
into the big night,” she turned to say to 
Father who had already seated himself 
in a good scaring position directly in line 
with the window and its updrawn shade. 

“Mercy!” Mother jumped and cringed 
as a lighted Jack grinned through the 
window. 

“Hi!” Father threw his newspaper on 
the floor and leaped to his feet, staring 
wildly at the grinning Jack. 

Delighted laughter told them they had 
made a first-rate audience and together 
they peered through the window to watch 
a tiny sheeted figure carrying his lighted 
Jack to the next house. 

“Isn’t it funny for us to be in and 
for him to be out?’ said Mother a little 
nervously in spite of herself. 

“So it is,’ agreed Father. Why, it’s the 
first time it has ever happened, isn’t it?” 

“Didn’t you know it is the very first 
time in all his life that he has been out- 
side the front door by himself after dark?” 
accused Mother, plainly astounded that 
so momentous a fact could have escaped 
Father’s attention. 

“So it is. So it is,’ said Father, non- 
commitally, as he gathered up his news- 
paper. “Well, maybe it’s a good time to 
begin. Given a few years, and he'll be 
oftener out than in.” 

“Funny how still the house seems,” said 
Mother presently. 

“No stiller than if he were upstairs, 
asleep,” said Father, rattling his pages. 

“Oh, much stiller!” said Mother. ‘Do 
you think he’ll be afraid, out there in the 
night all by himself?’ 

“Well, of course Hallowe’en is the time 
for ghosts and goblins,” joked Father. 
Seeing that Mother looked as though she 
firmly believed his words, he added 
hastily, “Let him have his fun! It’s his 
first real adventure. He’ll be back in a 


_ few minutes telling you all about it.” 


Half an hour dragged by more slowly 
than clocks’ hands had ever moved before 
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and just after the strike of half past 
eight, Father, hearing familiar little foot- 
steps running up the front walk, got to 
the door in two strides. 

“Oho!” laughed Mother to herself. “He 
wasn’t so absorbed in his newspaper 
after all!” 

“Well!” greeted Father, as the scamper- 
ing ghost ran into the lighted hall. 
“Good time? Scare all the neighbors into 
fits? Where’s your brave Jack?’ 

“O Daddy,” said the ghost, “it was the 
differentest place!” 

“Where?” asked Mother, taking off the 
sheet and pointed hat. 

“Why, round the block,’ said Billy. 
“The moon’s as big, as big, as—I never 
saw anything as big as the moon is. 
And my Jack looked so little after I looked 
at the moon, that I left him sitting on a 
gate post.” 

Mother, her finger laid on her lip, looked 
at Father, and by a gentle shake of her 
head, told him not to interrupt this little 
stranger whom the ghosts and goblins 
had evidently turned, for a brief moment, 
into a poet. ~ 


“What else was there, besides the 
moon?” she asked quietly. 
“All the houses were there, course,” 


said Billy, “and I went to the window 
to scare one or two, but it was so funny 
looking in, ’stead of being in and looking 
out, that I sneaked off and didn’t scare 
anybody, after you and Daddy. And all 
the trees were different, all soft and big. 
And why didn’t you tell me there were 
so many stars?” he suddenly accused. “I 
stood out in the street and I counted ’em, 
up to a hundred, and then I counted some 
more up to another hundred, and then I 
didn’t know where I was. Daddy,’ he 
asked with sudden eagerness, “will you 
come outdoors with me and see all the 
things that are different, and help me 
count the stars? Mums, do I have to go 
to bed?” 

“No,” said Mother. “Tonight’s different.” 

“Yes,” said Daddy, as quietly, taking 
Billy’s hand. “Of course I'll go out with 
you. I don’t know anything I’d rather do. 
I’d forgotten there was once a first time 
when I saw the night all by myself.” 
Over his shoulder he said to Mother, 
‘Didn't I tell you there’s real magic abroad 
on Hallowe’en?” 

“No,” said Mother. 
and goblins.” 

“Billy changed them into good fairies,” 
said Father, as Billy dragged him eagerly 
out the door. “He wasn’t much afraid 
of them, was he?” 

[All rights reserved] 


“You said ghosts 


Bees 


Twenty-five years ago, says G. H. Dacy, 
“Uncle Sam” built the largest bee-culture 
laboratory in the world, near Washington, 
D.C., in an effort to solve the mystifying 
secrets of bees. Already our government 
experts have discovered more new facts 
about these little secret-keepers than did 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans in 
several centuries. 

Special glass-faced hives which *can be 
lighted at night and which have micro- 
scopes attached, through which experts 
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can watch the workings of a busy hive, 
have solved many mysteries in bee history. 
The Washington specialists have devel- 
oped a method of grading honey by color 
and flavor. A physicist at Johns Hopkins 
University invented an instrument which 
grades honey rapidly by a simple process 
of transmitting various wavelengths of 
light through the honey samples; so now 
honey is inspected and graded like wheat, 
potatoes, tobacco, cotton, and apples. 


The Song 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


The song is always waiting ;~ 
It’s we who fail to hear. 

Let’s strike a chord together, 
And fill each day with cheer! 


Books for Children 


Boy Herons or Ton SEA. By Walter Scott 
Story. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 

Interest starts with the first story of a 
stranded munition ship, deserted by the 
crew, but one man left aboard.’ Dick 
Andrews, stirred to heroic action by the 
danger of explosion on the ship, goes to 
the rescue in his motorboat, The Gull. 
Each story is thrilling, with plucky re- 
sourceful boys battling adverse conditions 
of wind, fogs, and dangerous reefs along 
the Atlantic coast. Emergencies call forth 
the courage latent in most boys, especially 
when they see others in peril, and on this 
response of courage the author lays the 
foundation of his stories. Illustrations are 
by W. W. Clarke. 


THe PRINCH FROM NOWHERE, By Bva 
March Tappan. New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $75. 


Miss Tappan adds a collection of simple 
fairy tales, translated from the Swedish, 
to her two other volumes. These stories 
appeal to every child-lover of the old 
favorites, where giants, elves, and fairies 
tease mortals, with rewards for the good 
and punishments for the selfish. 

There is a similarity to our own be- 
loved fairy-tales of the three wishes, the 
bad goblin and how he was outwitted, 
and all the other themes dear to the heart 


of childhood. Witches, goblins, kind 
fairies, and golden-haired princesses 
abound. Illustrations add to the enjoy- 


ment of the tales. 


Caroutna’s Toy SHop. By Rebecca Rice. 
Boston; L. C. Page & Company. $1.75. 

Carolina, a lovable little orphan, finds 
her way into the toy shop, and later, into 
the heart of her uncle Dan. She shows 
such a loving, helpful spirit that her 
young bachelor uncle decides to allow the 
child to make her home with him, instead 
of placing her in a boarding house. They 
form a partnership, and Carol proves her- 
self a most desirable little companion, 
especially during uncle Dan’s period of 
helplessness. In the interesting toy shop, 
Carol shows Yeal genius in arranging the 
dolls so they “look real.” Her friends en- 
joy helping her, and during the Christmas 
season she has the privilege of “dressing” 
the window. The book is charming for 
girls from eight to twelve years. Illustra- 
tions by Billie Chapman, 
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Renewal and Beauty in an Old Church 


Norwell, Mass., First Parish richly benefits by 
the commemorative gift of Horace T. Fogg 


N THE First Parish Church of Norwell, 

Mass., rededicated September 23, one 
finds fresh evidence of a renewal of vitality 
in the old New England churches of three 
centuries ago. Through the generous gift 
of the parish committee chairman, Horace 
T. Fogg, the church interior has been 
restored as far as practicable to its origi- 
nal simplicity, in commemoration of his 
ancestors, who always have been promi- 
nently identified with the parish, and es- 
pecially in memory of Ebenezer Thayer 
Fogg and his wife, Betsey Tower, and their 
son, Ebenezer Thayer Fogg and his wife, 
Helen Louise Smith, parents and grand- 
parents of Mr. Fogg. From 1823 until 
his death, his grandfather’s name appeared 
in the records of every parish meeting and 
he was the most prominent member of the 
parish during those years. Mr. Fogg’s 
father also served the parish in many 
capacities and was treasurer at the time 
of his death. 

The parish records show a vote passed 
in 1883 when parishioners had come to the 
rescue to wipe out a considerable church 
debt. This vote, which has never been re- 
pealed, states that “henceforth we will pay 
as we go and what we cannot pay for we 
will not have.” 

A white colonial pulpit, approached by 
stairway with mahogany balustrade, and 
a mahogany reading desk ‘have been in- 
stalled. The pew doors removed in 1905 
have been put back in place. The fresco- 
ing has been restored and the church in- 
terior and vestibule have been painted and 
repaired. Mr. Fogg has also carried out 
the vote of 1842 instructing his grand- 
father “to exchange the chandelier and 
pulpit lamps for better ones and without 
expense to the parish,” and has had elec- 
trie lights installed. Except for the pulpit 
and two windows closed in 1867, the 
church has almost exactly its original 
appearance. The ancient Bible used a 
century ago is on the pulpit. A Willard 
clock, given when the present church was 
built, still ticks away on the front of the 
gallery. At the rededication, the parish 
warrants of one hundred years ago were 
posted on the bulletin board. Outside the 
church the old steps have been restored, 
with iron railings and a pair of old iron 
boot-serapers. 

The original cost of the building, which 
was dedicated October 13, 1830, was 
$4,650. To cover this amount pews were 
sold at public auction, and in three hours 
a sufficient number had been sold to total 
$773 more than the cost of the building. 

The parish was gathered February 2, 
1642, its members separating from the old 
First Parish of Scituate, and was known 
at first as the South Parish of Scituate. 

Mr. Fogg is a descendant of Rey. Wil- 
liam Witherell, the first and only minister 
who was settled in the first church build- 
ing, and who was also minister in the 
second building. The outstanding min- 
isters of the five who served in the first 
192 years of the church’s history were Mr. 
Witherell, Nathaniel Eells, David Barnes, 


and Samuel Deane, whose pastorates aver- 
aged forty-four years each. Mr. Barnes 
was minister for fifty-seven years. 

The present minister, who preached the 
sermon of rededication, is Rev. Alfred J. 
Wilson, who has been settled in Norwell 
eight years. Horace T. Fogg, donor of the 
restored interior and new pulpit and also 
parish chairman, made the presentation, 
with a backward look over the history of 
the church and especially over the con- 
nection his forbears have had with it. The 
service of commemoration was used and 
especial music formed part of the program, 
with solos by Thomas Howell, soprano 
soloist of Boston. 


Frederick M. Eliot at King’s Chapel 


‘Rey. Frederick May Eliot of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., will preach at the 
noon services in King’s Chapel, Tuesday 
to Friday inclusive, October 16-19. Mr. 
Eliot is well known in Boston. He is a 
graduate of Harvard and of the Divinity 
School in Harvard. He was ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry in 1915, and served 
as associate minister for two years at the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge before 
he was called in 1917 to his present 
pastorate. 

On Monday, October 15, Mr. Robinson 
will give an organ recital in King’s Chapel 
at 12.15 P.M. 


Shoals Reunion December 8 


At the September meeting of the Shoals 
Summer Meetings Association directors, 
Saturday, December 8, was decided upon 
for the annual Shoals reunion in Boston, 
Mass., with Miss Katharine Glidden as 
chairman. 

William B. Nichols, president of Star 
Island Corporation, reported that the 
Thaxter burial lot on Appledore Island, 
with the Thaxter Burial Fund for its 
care, was to be deeded to the Corporation. 

Incomplete reports of the conference 

season at the Shoals show a good summer 
financially. 
. The president, Fred W. Archibald, stated 
that Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
Mass., had been secured as program chair- 
man for the Shoals General Conference in 
1929 and that Mrs. Jessie EH. Donahue 
would continue as publicity chairman. 
The dates for next season’s conferences 
were discussed, but no assignments of 
time were made. 


For More Room at Roslindale 


A committee under direction of Lars A. 
Swenson, an interior decorator, has com- 
pleted extensive improvements in the 
parish house of the Unitarian Church in 
Roslindale, Mass., at a cost of $3,500. 
Among these are accordion doors to pro- 
vide for fifty more places in the banquet 
hall. At a housewarming September 28, 
an address was given by Administrative 
Vice-President George F, Patterson of the 
American Unitarian Association. 
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Bronx Free _Fellowship 
in New Meeting Plate 


The Bronx Free Fellowship of New York — 


City has engaged Azure Masonic Temple 
for its meetings this year. The Temple 
auditorium provides an ample, beautiful, 
and dignified meeting place. The first 
meeting there was a business and social 
evening, October 6. 

A new project of the Fellowship is a 
Fellowship School for girls and boys from 
seven to ten years of age. Gertrude Ley- 
inson and Selma Dales are to be in charge. 
Meetings of the school will be held Sunday 
afternoons. 

The Fellowship opened its season Sun- 
day evening, September 30, with a discus- 
sion of the Catholic-for-President issue by 
the leader, Rey. Leon R. Land. An open 
forum session followed, with Leonard D. 
Abbott leading a discussion on “Leo 
Tolstoy—Rebel and Prophet.” 

Mr. Land presented the work of the Fel- 
lowship to several groups outside New 
York City this summer and is to address 
the New England Associate Alliance meet- 
ing at Kennebunk, Maine, October 18. 


Full Program at Kalamazoo 


A full program for adults, young people, 
children, and college students is being car- 
ried on by the People’s Church, Unitarian, 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. The minister, Rey. 
W. H. Gysan, is beginning the second year 
of his pastorate. Thirty new members 
were received during last year. 
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The Sunday Evening Club offers lectures 


and opportunity for the discussion of 
present-day issues. The People’s Evening 
College, meeting Wednesday evenings, of- 
fers three courses, “Psychology and Per- 
sonal Efficiency,” “Social and Economic 
Problems,” and “The Bible as Literature.” 

Mr. Gysan is chaplain of the Lions Club 
in Kalamazoo. He gives weekly lectures 
to the Browning Club, which he organized, 
and speaks at Parent-Teacher Association, 
Y. M. C. A, Y. W. C. A., and other meet- 
ings. Last spring he gave one of the Holy 
Week sermons at the First Baptist Church. 
He also has been writing research articles 
for the “Standard Encyclopedia” on the 
alcohol problem. 


“Bigotry”P “Intolerance”? — 


Short, to the point, and worthy of being 
“inwardly digested” is this letter of Wil- 
liam Howell Reed of Roxbury, Mass., to 
The Boston Herald of October 3: 


The words “bigotry” and “intolerance” 
are being used a great deal in this cam- 
paign. Let us see how they are defined 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

“Bigotry” is “obstinate and unreasoning 
attachment to one’s own beliefs and opin- 
ions, with intolerance of beliefs opposed 
to them.” 

“Intolerance” 


is “refusal to allow to 


others the enjoyment of their opinions, 


chosen modes of worship, and the like.” 


I see no warrant for applying either 


word to the reasoned preference of a citi- 
zen for a candidate because of a similarity 
in their attitudes toward ie fundamental 


questions of life. fh) act 


Dpschibtcg and Greensboro 
; Plan Exchange of Pulpits 


The Sunday suggested for a country- 
wide exchange between Unitarian and 
Universalist pulpits, October 14, will be 
observed between the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Lynchburg, Va., and the Uni- 
versalist Church in Greenboro, N.C. Rev. 
Harry Lee Canfield, minister of the 
Greensboro chureh, will preach at Lynch- 
burg, and Rev. John C. Petrie of Lynch- 
burg will go to Greensboro. 

The North Carolina Universalists, re- 
ports Mr. Petrie, seem very eager to co- 
operate with the Virginia Unitarians and 
haye expressed a desire of seeing Unita- 
rians and Universalists united in a larger 
liberal fellowship. Mr. Petrie was in- 
vited to address the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention, but was unable to 


accept owing to a conflicting engagement 


to speak before the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute at Deerfield, Mass. 


Personals 


Rey. and Mrs. Robert 8S. Steven of the 
First Unitarian Church in Hudson, Mass., 
are the parents of a daughter, Margaret 
Bliss, born September 28. 


Miss Frances Rollins Morse, long inter- 
ested in the educational and philanthropic 
interests of Boston, Mass., who died Sep- 
tember 17, was a member of King’s Chapel 
in Boston. She belonged to the corpora- 
tion of Simmons College from 1901 until 
a few years ago, and was connected with 
the Associated Charities (now the Family 
Welfare Society) from its founding until 
recently, when poor health forced her to 
withdraw from its activities. 


Thomas Hopkinson Eliot, who has sailed 
for a year’s study at Cambridge, England, 
on the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Scholar- 
ship of the Associated Harvard Clubs, is 
the son of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., formerly president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and is the grandson 
of the late President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard. 


Harriet Avery Peabody of West Newton, 
Mass., whose death occurred recently, was 
an active member of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in West Newton and a zealous 
worker for community welfare. She 
served the District Nursing Association, 
at one time as president, almost from its 
beginning, and, while president of the 
Community Service Club, was chairman 
of the building committee which erected 
the new Memorial Library. She served 
for nine years on the school board and 
was a vice-president of the Soldiers’ Aid 
and Red Cross in West Newton. She was 
a descendant of John Alden. 


Dr. Edward A. Horton of Boston, Mass., 
formerly chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate, celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday 
September 28. Dr. Horton resigned the 
chaplaincy last year after twenty-five 
years’ service. He is enthusiastic over 
the revival of the Parker Memorial in 


_ Boston, feeling that it will serve to keep 


alive the spirit of Theodore Parker in the 


_ religious’ thought of the day. : 
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A. E. Macomber, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Church in 
Toledo, Ohio, received a congratulatory 
note and flowers from the parish on his 
ninety-first birthday, September 10. He is 
still a regular attendant at the church 
services. 


Said Forty Years Ago 
by Edward Everett Hale 


With the signing of the multilateral 
pact to outlaw war, the Lend a Hand 
Bulletin recalls this prophecy made by 
Edward Everett Hale, founder of the 
Lend a Hand Society, in a sermon on 
“The Twentieth Century,” preached in 
Washington, D.C., in 1889, nearly forty 
years ago: 

“The twentieth century will apply the 
word of the Prince of Peace to inter- 
national life. The wisdom of statesmen 
will devise the solution, which soldiers 
and people will accept with thankfulness. 
The beginning will not be made at the end 
of a war, but in some time of peace. The 
suggestion will come from one of the six 
great powers. It will come from a nation 
which has no large permanent military 
establishment ; that is to say, it will prob- 
ably come from the United States.” 


No Damage to Florida Churches 


The recent hurricane that moved up 
along the Florida coast did not work any 
destruction in cities to United Liberal 
(Unitarian-Universalist) churches of that 
State. Churches in Florida, among them 
the new Unitarian Church in Tampa, are 
co-operating in relief work for hurricane 
sufferers. 


TOLEDO, OHT0.—Mrs. Mabel G. Starr has 
been appointed to have charge of the secre- 
tavial work of the First Unitarian Church. 


. «S29 
Volunteer Choir, Charleston, S.C. 


The Unitarian Church in Charleston, 
8.C., the oldest Unitarian church in the 
South, has abolished its paid choir, and 
hereafter will have a volunteer choir com- 
posed of members and friends of the con- 
gregation. Miss Ella Isabel Hyams, a 
recognized musical leader in Charleston, 
has been elected organist and musical di- 
rector, to succeed Mrs. Alex H. Pregnall, 
resigned. Both junior and senior choirs 
are contemplated, so that on special oc- 
easions they may render antiphonal sing- 
ing. In announcing this project, the 
bulletin of the chureh quotes Rey: Henry 
Wilder Foote, who in his book on “The 
Minister and His Parish,” says: 

“Fortunately for the spirit of worship, 
the quartet choir made up of professional 
singers is increasingly a thing of the past. 
With the passing of this outworn and jn- 
adequate conception of church music, the 
quartet has in many places beeu replaced 
by a chorus choir.” 


For Fruit and Flower Mission 


On the afternoon of November 7, at three 
o'clock, Miss Marian Roby Case of Hill- 
crest Gardens, Weston, Mass., will show 
her pictures of Greece at Horticultural 
Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., for the benefit of the Benevolent 
Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission. Ap- 
plications for tickets may be made to Mrs. 
Lewis <A. Elliott, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


Dr. Cadman at Framingham 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman is to lecture at 
Nevins Hall in Framingham, Mass., Thurs- 
day, October 18, at 8 P.m., under auspices 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League chapter 
of the First Parish Church. His subject 
will be “The Mission of the Republic.” 


setts, 


WHAT THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE THINKS OF MEADVILLE 


“Recognizing that a well-trained ministry is one of the 
most important, if not the most important, need of our De- 
nomination, it is resolved that the Unitarian Laymen-: here 
assembled in their Annual Convention at Lenox, Massachu- 
September 1928, endorse the Meadville Theological 
School Building Fund and urge that all laymen through- 
out the Denomination give to the Fund their approval, 
sympathetic interest, and financial support.” 


Passed unanimously and approved by the 
Council, Lenox, Mass., September 23, 1928. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Difficulties are the 
despair 
of the weak 
but 


the OPPORTUNITY of 
the strong 


Nicholas Emery Boyd 


Rey. Nicholas Emery Boyd, who lacked 
but five days of being the oldest minister 
whose name appears in the Unitarian 
Year Book, died at his home in Berkeley, 
Calif., September 19, in his ninety-second 
year. Mr. Boyd was born at Portland, 
Maine, August 13, 1837, of a family promi- 
nent in various branches, one of his an- 
cestors haying been Charles Chauncy, the 
second president of Harvard College, and 
another Dr. Charles Chauncy of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., one of the strong 
pioneers of Massachusetts Unitarianism. 

He graduated at Bowdoin Gollege in 
1860, and received his master’s degree 
three years later. It always gave him 
a certain pleasure to recall that he had 
been the first scholar in a class which 
numbered several men who later became 
highly distinguished, among them Thomas 
B. Reed and Judge Joseph W. Symonds. 
He taught school for a year at Tarry- 
town, N.Y., and then, declining a call to 
teach at his Alma Mater, entered the 
army in the Civil War, and served as 
corporal in the twenty-fifth Maine Volun- 
teers, 1862-63. Next followed four years 
in the United States Customs service in 
his native State, 1863-67. He entered the 
Meadville Theological School in 1868, 
graduated three years later, and took a 
further year at the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Mr. Boyd's only settlement was over the 
Independent Church at Canastota, N.Y., 
1875-76. Perhaps realizing that his tem- 
perament was not well adapted to the 
requirements of the ministry, he sought 
no other charge, but removed to Cali- 
fornia in 1877 and entered secular life. 
But his interest in religious matters never 
declined, and he performed as a happy 
privilege whatever ministerial offices came 
to him. At heart he remained always a 
minister, and his attendance at the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley was steady 
and appreciative long after a growing 
deafness prevented him from hearing 
much of the service. He became associate 
editor of The Pacific Rural Press, San 
Francisco, 1885-90, and wrote much on 
agricultural and other subjects. He was 
chaplain of the Sailors’ Home, San Fran- 
cisco, 1894-98, and it was in this capacity 


that he first received ordination in 1895. 


For the past thirty years or so he had 
lived at Berkeley. Mr. Boyd married 
Kate Parker Scott, who died in 1922. 
Their two sons died in very early life 
many years since. ; 

Funeral services were held in the 
Berkeley church, September 21. E. mM. w, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The organized spiritual aggressive- 


ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Free Churches. 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Autumn Quarter began October 1, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers. courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. — 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men ‘or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The semester 
began August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomBakD CoLLecr, GaLesBurG, ILLINOIS. — 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s th: 

liberal Christians: ed oo a ee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. _ 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watter S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. Opened October 8th. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. . 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A Community Centre maintained very 
largely by Unitarians. 


A limited number of resident rooms under 
homelike conditions are available at this time 
for working women. 


Telephone Hig. 3540. 
THE BOSTON YOUNG MENS. 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


. 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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Mary E. Richmond 


A pioneer in social service “case work” 
and diagnosis —Unitarian laywoman — 


Another chapter in the story of the 
pioneering of Unitarians in human service 
is recalled by the death of Miss Mary E. 
Richmond of New York City, September 
18. Miss Richmond was a pioneer in social 
service “case work.” Her book, “Friendly 
Visiting Among the Poor,’ published in 
1899, maintained that men and women can 
best be helped in their problems of living 


and making a living by dealing with them 


as individuals rather than in the mass. 
This book made a great impression on 
social workers. Later, in 1917, she. pub- 
lished “Social Diagnosis,” the first and 
probably still the best work on _ this 
technique ever issued. In 1922 she con- 
tributed again to the literature by the pub- 
lication of a volume on “What is Social 
Case Work?’ 

Another signal service of Miss Rich- 
mond’s was her influence in correcting the 
abuses due to child marriages. A book on 
“Child Marriages,’ written in part by her 
and published in 1925, had much to do 
with raising the minimum age for mar- 
riage in New York State to sixteen years. 
She was also influential in behalf of the 
enactment of general marriage laws in 
Pennslyvania, Connecticut, and Minnesota. 

In New York City, Miss Richmond was 
director of the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
a position which she had held since 1909. 
She attended All Souls Unitarian Church 
in that city. She had been general secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities, now the 
Charity Organization Society of Balti- 
more, Md., from 1891 to 1900, and during 
the nine succeeding years she was engaged 
in the same work in Philadelphia, Pa. 
She was a member and active worker in 
the First Unitarian Church in Baltimore, 
one of the parishioners of the late Dr. 
Charles R. Weld, and was a regular at- 
tendant of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia during her service in that 
city. ; 

Miss Richmond was born in Belleville, 
Ill., August 5, 1861, the daughter of Henry 
and Lavinia (Harris) Richmond. She 
was graduated from the Baltimore high 
school and began her social work in Balti- 
more in the late eighties. It was while in 
Baltimore that she published the volume 
on “Friendly Visiting.” Smith College 
conferred upon her the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts in 1921. “She was indeed 
a master of the highest art of all,” says 
The Christian Leader editorially, “that of 
winning the confidence of people in dis- 
tress, and by sympathy and insight help- 
ing them to find the way out for 
themselves.” 

She was also the author of “The Good 
Neighbor in the Modern City,’ published 
in 1907, as well as various articles. She 
was editor of the “Social Work Series” 
and of other books on the same subject. 

Her funeral service was held in All 
Souls Chureh, New York City, September 
15. The same day the body was brought 
to Baltimore and buried in her family 
lot. Rey. F. Raymond Sturteyant, min- 
ister of the Baltimore church, officiated at 
_ the burial service. 
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PROHIBITION VS. CONTROL 


Canada has Liquor Control Boards with full power to sell alco- 


holic beverages and grant or prohibit sale or use by others. 


is happening? 


What 


Big Business The seven provinces having Government Control, with 
a population of 10,000,000, spend $160,000, 000 a year for liquor. 
(Report of Seven Liquor Control Boards.) 


Bigger Busines. 


‘Hard Liquors’ increased 50 per cent.” 


“Since the opening of the Beer Parlors the sale of 


(British Columbia Liquor Board.) 


Sale of hard spirits increased 32,275 gallons in one year. 


(Quebec Liquor Commission, 1924-25.) 


Sale of hard ligaee increased 33 per cent. in last two years. 


Bad Business. 
districts.” 


(Saskatchewan Liquor Board, 1927.) 


“Our greatest problem is moonshine in the country 
(Alberta Liquor Board.) 


“Bootlegging increased 111 per cent. in first year.” 


(Saskatchewan Liquor Board.) 


“As much liquor is’ sold by bootleggers as is sold in the government 


stores.” 


(British Columbia Liquor Board.) 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, with Supplies 
$95. 


No. 77 Hand Fed 
Model, with Supplies 
$75. 


Older Models $30 up. 


LiperaL Terms 


SUPPLIES and SERVICE 


FOR MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 
THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Baston 


Of Religious Iconoclasts— 
“How do They Get That Way?” 


Where do the atheists and other icono- 
clastic religious radicals come from? In 
preaching September 16 at the Northside 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
“The Distinctive Task of the. Liberal 
Church,” Rev. Frank E. Smith said: 

“The liberal chureh saves men from 
atheism and negative rational tendencies. 
The liberals have been blamed for destroy- 
ing the faith of the fathers and breeding 
atheists, but experience and _ statistics 
show that the atheists and most pro- 
nounced religious radicals have come out 
of the conservative churches. Why? Be- 
cause conservatism in the form of Funda- 
mentalism holds so tenaciously to an im- 
possible religious way that the thinking 
mind naturally rebels, and often runs over 
to the opposite extreme, due to the fact 
that it has been: drilled into its thinking 
so long and so rigidly that there can be 
no other expression of religion. It natur- 
ally feels, then, that it does not want 
such a faith, and if this be ali of religion 
surely there can be nothing to it. 
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“One could name many who have found 
themselves in the liberal fellowship after 
being wrecked in a changeless and con- 
servative faith, and have been saved from 
a radicalism of mechanism and despair. 

“If the liberal church did nothing more 
than this as a distinctive task, this alone 
would justify her existence. At this time 
thousands of young men and women are 
entering colleges and universities. Many 
will lose their faith. They will come for 
the most part from the conservative 
churches, and will be upset in their reli- 
gious thinking largely because their reli- 
gious training does not fit in with the 
facts of science and with the progress of 
the world. The university and its pro- 
fessors dare not be made to bear the 
whole burden in this matter. The liberal 
student from the liberal church, with its 
large and wholesome outlook on life, will 
wth few exceptions remain true to the 
faith that inquires, a faith that matters, 
and a faith that conquers.” 


— 
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We learn from New Jersey that “a 
quarter in each side of a duplex ehurech 
collection envelope does not look well rid- 
ing to church in any kind of automobile.” 


“When any duty is to be done,” a great 
preacher once said, “it is fortunate for 
you if you feel like doing it. But, if 
you do not feel like doing it, that is no 
reason for not doing it.” 


“ ‘Weissmuller, Kojac, Barbuti, Kuck, 
Osipowich—’” “Say, what are you read- 
ing? The immigration list?’ ‘No, just 
the names of the American winners at 
the Olympic Games.”’—Life. 


’Tis the men who are busy as B- BBs 
That opportunity fleeting can C C Cs 
' For with wide-open IIIs 
They grew wondrously Y Y Ys 
And spend their old age in great E EBs 
—Pathfinder. 


“When I find a man who begins telling 
me that he does not have anything to do 
with the churches because they repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed,” says Dr. Frederick 
Lynch, “I am inclined to ask him if it is 


not rather because they repeat the Ten 
Commandments.” 
A small boy was told that he must 


write to his grandmother a letter of sym- 
pathy on the death of her husband. This 
was the letter, adorned with many blots, 
that eventually arrived: “Dear Grandma, 
What a pity about poor Grandpa! Please 
send me some stamps. There is a new 
boy here who squeaks if I hit him. With 
love, from Roger.’—Tit-Bits. 


D. L. Moody was noted for his practical 
common sense and his application of 
Christian principles to everyday living. 
He once met a well-known evangelist, just 
before an important election. ‘‘What do 
you think of the political outlook?’ Moody 
asked. “I don’t know anything about the 
political outlook,” was the reply, “my 
citizenship is in Heaven.” “Better get it 
down to earth for the next sixty days,” 
was Mr. Moody’s wise answer. 


Samuel Bradburn, Methodist preacher, 
had irrepressible wit. On one occasion a 
stammering lord of the manor, poking fun 
at Bradburn, said with stuttering lips, 
“Can you tell me why Balaam’s ass 
spoke?” Failing to make himself intelli- 
gible, he turned to his. valet and said: 
“You ask him.” When the servant, who 
spoke plainly, made the matter clear, 
“Sammy,” with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, replied, “Well, I don’t know, sir, 
unless Balaam stammered and he got his 
ass to speak for him.” 


A university president and his wife 
were on a train bound for a city where 
the president was to speak before a con- 
vention. He made use of the hour and 
twenty minutes he spent in the train by 
rehearsing his speech in a low voice, using 
his hands to emphasize certain passages. 
A kindly matron who was sitting directly 
behind and who had been watching and 
listening, leaned forward, and, tapping the 
president’s wife on the shoulder, said 
feelingly: “You have my sincere sym- 
pathy, my poor woman; I have one just 
like him at home.” 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot .. . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


A Rh following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street ee — Back 
Bay Station ten minutes to A.U Phone 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting Norn el eeucetial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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THE CALENDAR 


: An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
= terest. Published weekly except during 
| July and August. Each issue carries in 
= full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
= ing Sunday. 

= One Dollar Per Year 

= 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents xr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more in os. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


UNITARIANS—-How many questions could you 
answer on Shakespeare? Play the game “A 
Study of Shakespeare.”  Instructive, enter- 
taining, original. Price, 60 cents; postage, 4 
eents. THe SHAKuSPrARD CLUB, Camden, Maine, 


, 
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THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 AM. The chureh is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Eliot Will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister, 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THBP 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
oe D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. ; 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 


Service at 11 


ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 


Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Week-day services, 12.15 P.M. Mon- 
day Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday inclu- 
sive, Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


What does your 


daughter read? 
Redte’ BIBLE Base 


Send for catalog or call at 


